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TWO MORALITIES 


HIS. year’s RPA Conference faced the problem of 
whether you can justify the retention of Christian 
morality when you have abandoned the dogmatic 
framework on which it rests. The landslide of Victorian 
unbelief was accompanied by a fear, amounting at times 
to panic, lest traditional morality should be swept away 
in the rubble. Eminent agnostics leaned over backwards 
to demonstrate that morals did not require miracles. The 
myth was created that Jesus was a-great, ethical teacher 
whose simple message had been overlaid by sophistry and 
superstition. Since then it has been increasingly obvious 
that Christian morality is inextricably bound up with 
supernaturalism. Humanists may accept some of its princi- 
ples, but they arrive at them independently, and they may 
feel that other features need amendment in the conditions 
of modern life. What such a conflict would involve became 
evident when Bradlaugh narrowly missed imprisonment 
for championing birth control. The area was extended in 
subsequent controversies over divorce law reform, abor- 
tion, AID, and euthanasia. Humanists may differ in de- 
tailed assessments, but the point is that they regard moral 
rules as alterable in the light of experience. 

This is a fundamental cleavage. As Professor Nowell- 
Smith pointed out at the Conference, it is the difference 
between a morality based on command and one which 
takes into account changed circumstances. If you do not 
feel secure unless you are obeying a command, your 
attitude is psychologically infantile. Children lose this 
dependence in some respects as they grow up. If they are 
fortunate enough to attain-emotional maturity they realize 
that all rules are flexible. Humanism is therefore a sign of 
maturity. It does not follow that all humanists reach 
exactly the same conclusions, but it does mean that they 
arrive at their views and can discuss them in a rational and 
civilized manner. The objection so often made that those 
views rest on nothing more substantial than personal choice 
assumes falsely that there is an alternative — that by obey- 
ing a priest or a Scriptural injunction you can avoid taking 
personal responsibility. This is a fallacy. You still have 
to choose which authority to accept, and there are many 
rivals competing for your submission. It may be trouble- 
saving to make a single, general choice at the outset, but 
such a morality only looks more objective because the 
original decision is forgotten. You are saddled with rules 
which suited a more primitive society but against which 
common sense rebels. Once the doctrines which support 
them are given up they lose all plausibility. 


The. ELAF HY 
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THREE HUNDRED YEARS AFTER 


Te tercentenary of the 
Royal Society may soon 
be followed by the first 
voyage of a human being into 
outer space. The fact that the 
astronaut will probably be a 
Russian would have seemed as 
incredible as the feat itself not 
sO many years ago. In theory 
this should be a trivial matter 
since in theory science has no 
national boundaries. Unhappily 
it is no longer possible for 
scientists all over the world to 
exchange informatian freely, 
though this was once the proud 
boast. Research today is carried 
out behind barbed wire. The dis- 
interested quest for truth seems 
a quaint romantic notion from 
a vanished past. The unity of 
science has had the paradoxical 
result of entangling almost every 
branch in the arms race and the 
fierce competition for national 
prestige. Three hundred years of 
science have transformed the 
earth, upset all our traditional 
ideas—and left us facing the 
threat of the collapse of civiliza- 
tion. Charles II little imagined 
such a result when he said that 
the Royal Society was formed to 
promote studies of Nature for 
the glory of God and the ad- 
vantage of the human race. 
The modern predicament was 
well expressed in a recent leader 
in the New York Herald 
Tribune: ‘It is tragic that man’s 
ventures into space should be 
accompanied by such bitter 
competition between the two 
powers that have undertaken the 
great task, and that each step 
forward should be assessed for 
its power to kill as well as for 
its contribution to man’s under- 
standing of his environment.’ 


The Trojan Horse 
NOTHER consequence 
which the founders of the 
Royal Society could not have 
forseen was that it was even less 
certain that science would pro- 
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mote the glory of God than the 
advantage of the human race. 
It was taken for granted in 
England—as it had not been a 
century earlier in Italy—that 
science would support orthodox 
religion. They did not come into 
serious conflict until the nine- 
teenth century. Why should any- 
one suppose that the microscope 
or telescope would do other 
than reveal fresh wonders in the 
divine creation? Gradually awk- 
ward facts turned up and science 
suddenly seemed like a Trojan 
horse. The Victorian panic has 
died down. No one would imag- 
ine from the fulsome sermons 
delivered each year to members 
of the British Association that 
there had ever been any alarm. 
This year there were welcoming 
services for scientists in Llandaff 
Cathedral, in Roman Catholic 
and Nonconformist churches, 
and in the Cardiff synagogue. 

A formula has been devised 
for peaceful co-existence. The 
wording varies, but the essen- 
tials are the same. The Churches 
have partitioned the territory 
over which they once claimed 
total authority. Science is 
assigned the whole of Nature; 
religion, the supernatural. Both, 
it is said, rest ultimately on faith 
—or ‘commitment’ to use the 
fashionable jargon. But this only 
works if we ignore the tradi- 
tional claim that Christianity is 
a historical religion. Historians 
are expected to base their find- 
ings on evidence and _ the 
Christian documents have no 
special privilege. 


Scientology 


PROPOS my comments on 

pseudo - sciences a_ corre- 
spondent asks, ‘What is dian- 
etics?’ The answer, of course, is 
scientology—a term coined by 
L. Ron Hubbard, who imagined 
that he had given up writing 
science fiction when he com- 
posed a best-selling book en- 


titled Dianetics: The Modern 
Science of Mental Healing. One 
of his earliest patients was an 
editor of Astounding Science 
Fiction, to which Hubbard had 
been a prolific contributor. His 
great discovery, as far as I can 
make out, is that most of our 
troubles are due to engrams, 
This term (borrowed from seri- 
ous psychology) denotes memory 
traces left in the unconscious 
mind. Very dangerous engrams 
are said to be formed when we 
were still in the womb. They can 
also be formed when a person is 
asleep or under an anesthetic. 
To get rid of them the patient 
must undergo a course re- 
sembling psycho-analysis. This is 
called ‘auditing’. Pre-natal mem- 
ories are recovered first, and the 
process goes steadily on. When 
the engrams have been totally 
erased the patient is said to be 
‘cleared’, According to MHub- 
bard: “The dianetic clear is to 
the current normal individual as 
the current normal is to the 
severely insane.’ 

This sounds an attractive pro- 
position. Indeed, we are told 
that since clears are superior 
persons with higher IQs they 
will naturally become the aris- 
tocracy of the new culture to- 
wards which it is now possible 
for the world to move. Hub- 
bard’s magnum opus, Excalibur, 
was writen after an operation 
during which he was dead for 
eight minutes. Four of the first 


fifteen people who read the MS ; 


went mad, so Hubbard placed 
the book in a vault. Copies are 
now available, however, to per- 
sons who swear not to permit 
any unauthorized reader to look 
at it. 

To quote the blurb: ‘Contains 
data not to be released during 
Mr Hubbard’s stay on earth. 
The complete fast formula of 
clearing. The secret not even 
Dianetics disclosed. Facsimile of 
original, individually typed for 
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Clerical Politics 

LERICAL politics in the 

Carribean follow a familiar 
pattern. As Dr Castro angrily 
exclaimed, top people in the 
Church support top people out- 
side it. Governor Mufioz of 
Puerto Rico has also gained the 
hostility of the Church. When 
he comes up for re-election next 
month he will face the opposi- 
tion of the newly - formed 
Christian Action Party. Chris- 
tian reaction would be a better 
name. The crime of Mufioz in 
the eyes of the bishops was to 
defy the laws of God. Under 
his twenty-year-old regime both 
divorce and birth control have 
‘ been permitted. 

Puerto Rico has a population 
of almost 2,500,000. The island 
is half the size of Wales. It is 
bursting at the seams despite the 
toleration of birth control. If 
the population were allowed to 
multiply indiscriminately the 
people would starve. The pros- 

pect does not seem to appal the 
. Bishop of Ponce, whose recent 
pastoral denounced Mufioz for 
‘materialism’. In fairness we 
must acknowledge the fact that 
some Catholics are distressed by 
the problem but regard it as 
insoluble. The Church has taken 
up a line from which it cannot 
> retreat without admitting a mis- 
take. The weakness of claiming 
infallibility is that to acknow- 
ledge a single error brings the 
whole house of cards tumbling 
down. 


University Religion 

?"MHE views I expressed last 
month on the state of re- 

ligion in the universities receive 

confirmation from an_ unex- 

pected quarter. The following 

comment is taken from the pre- 








face to Crockford’s Clerical 
Directory, 1960: ‘In most uni- 
Versities now there is a strong 
body of opinion which is active- 
ly hostile to Christianity. The 
much-talked-of revival of re- 
ligion in the universities is very 
deceptive. Most universities have 





many more undergraduates than 
before the War, and in conse- 
quence attendance at all forms 
of activity, whether religious or 
secular, is large by pre-War 
standards. This accounts to a 
high degree for the tales of full 
college chapels and _ packed 
meetings of religious societies. 
The deception will be dangerous 
if it encourages complacency, 
for there has never been a time 
when the intellectual problem 
facing the Church has been 
more serious.’ 


Readership Survey 


HOPE that the questionnaire 

sent out with this issue will 
result in a clear picture of the 
composition of one section at 
least of the humanist movement. 
It should show whether there is 
a general feeling that we are too 
preoccupied with religious con- 
troversy—or whether this feeling 
is confined to a certain age 
group. 

If organized humanism is to 
have a future some of the tastes 
of the old may have to be 
given lower priority than those 
of the young, where they con- 
flict. But I doubt whether a 
simple classification by age is 
the answer, though I may be 
wrong. A considerable propor- 
tion of recent subscriptions 
comes from overseas and we 
must take into account the very 
different conditions that prevail. 
Naturally, people are more con- 
scious of Roman Catholicism in 
countries where the Roman 
Church interferes more actively 
in politics than here. Again, we 
cannot expect humanists in 
India or Ghana to be so inter- 
ested in the subtle gymnastics of 
fashionable Protestant theology 
—demythologizing and all that 
—as students in an English uni- 
versity who have to contend 
with SCM propaganda. Local 
circumstances, early condition- 
ing, and educational level are 
factors influencing what human- 
ists expect to gain by organizing. 
Once the existence of these 
different needs is realized it is 
surely possible to sink some of 
one’s own preferences. The final 
goal is not in dispute—a rational 
and humane social order. 


Individualists as we are, noth- 
ing can be achieved by ‘going it’ 
alone. The attitude of the non- 
joiner is summed up in the 
phrase ‘I’m all right, Jack’. But 
if he thinks he can be a human- 
ist on those terms—just because 
he doesn’t go to church—he is 
fooling himself. He is like a 
man who says he has studied all 
the scientific arguments about 
racial ‘equality. He is satisfied 
they are true and the subject is 
closed. He can go off and play 
golf. 


Don’t Shoot the Editor 


HE editor of this journal 
needs a thick skin. The 
merest peep into the postbag 
shows a bewildering mixture of 
advice and threats to cease sub- 
scribing. ‘Publish this letter, or 
else—.’ Desperately he surveys 
the mountain of letters sent 
from all over the world. One 
correspondent has stopped read- 
ing The Humanist because ‘it 
contains more about religion 
than a parish magazine’, An- 
other protests that there is too 
little attack on religion, especi- 
ally on the Roman Catholic 
Church. ‘Yet I was accused by 
some humanists of ‘intolerance’ 
when I wrote a piece called 
‘Don’t be beastly to the Catho- 
lics’ and viewed with misgiving 
the prospect of a Catholic in the 
White House. Another charge is 
that we are ‘soft’ on Commun- 
ism. Quite obviously our reader- 
ship is divided between what 
William James called the tender- 
minded and the tough-minded. 
A correspondent who regrets 
that ‘things ain’t wot they used 
to be’ writes: ‘You have lost 
Joad, Poynter and Rowland, and 
they were a tower of strength.’ 
But the reason we ‘lost’? them 
is not merely that the first 
two are dead. Joad became an 
Anglican, Poynter a Roman 
Catholic, and Rowland is a Uni- 
tarian Minister. Can we be 
blamed for that?» What was it 
they needed that we couldn’t 
supply? Perhaps the answer is 
that we have no comforting 
myths for sale. There is a limit 
to what the editor can do to 

satisfy his customers. 
HeEcToR HAWTON 
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The Emergence of 


by P. ALAN 


The long struggle of science against superstition is 
recalled by the tercentenary of the Royal Society 


HE emergence of science as an organized 

body of thought has been a slow process, 

but has rapidly gained momentum in re- 

cent years. The conditions in which the Royal 

Society came into existence some three hundred 
years ago are worth recalling. 

Already in the thirteenth century the enlight- 
ened monk, Roger Bacon, had put the case for a 
scientific approach. ‘I will tell’, he wrote, ‘ of the 
wonderful works of Art and Nature, in order to 
assign to them afterwards their causes and means ; 
in these there is nothing of a magical nature. 
Hence it may be seen that all magical power is 
inferior to these achievements and unworthy of 
them.’ And he goes on to forecast great ships 
‘without rowers’, chariots ‘without any draught 
animal’, flying machines whose wings ‘ would 
beat the air after the manner of a bird flying’, 
cranes and submarines. He was repeatedly ordered 
by his Franciscan superiors to refrain from his 
writing and teaching, was imprisoned for fourteen 
years, but was finally released by Papal decree. 
About 250 years later another all-round inventive 
imagination, this time coupled with the skill of a 
great visual artist, appeared in Italy — Leonardo 
da Vinci. 

The sixteenth and seventeenth centuries were 
a period of commercial expansion. In Europe, 
Leonardo, Copernicus, Giordano Bruno, Galileo, 
Descartes, and Kepler preceded the rapid scien- 
tific development in England. In Naples in 1560 
was founded the Academia Secretorum Naturae, 
a whole century before the Royal Society was 
founded in this country. 

Commercial expansion first stimulated those 
sciences and techniques which had a direct effect 
on shipping, particularly astronomy and clock- 
making. Moreover, the possibility of making ‘long 
voyages opened up a new field for explorz‘ion, 
both geographical and _ historical. 


findings in a History of the World, which, fc *‘the 
first time, threw serious doubt on the chronology 
of Genesis. ‘In Abraham’s time all the ihen 
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Sir Wt. "te, 
Raleigh, before he died, was able to set dow:: tis **- 


Organized Science | 


known parts of the world were developed ’, he 
wrote. ‘Egypt had many magnificent cities . . 
which magnificence needed a parent of more 
antiquity than these other men have supposed 
And Francis Bacon, in his New Atlantis, his last 
work published before his death in 1626, foresaw 
the need for a temple of science in which man’s 
knowledge could be further extended. 


Coming of the Machines 


The factory system had begun to be introduced 
in England already in the fifteenth century, with 
Jack of Newbury’s factory on record as having 
employed as many as 600 workpeople. But the 
new factories met with opposition from guilds 
and craftsmen alike. In 1553 power-driven gig- 
mills were prohibited at the insistence of the|bined t 
guilds, and under similar pressure Charles I in| techniqu 
1623 banned needle-making machines. The crafts-| Vinci hi 
men of the day regarded machinery as an enemy,| The | 
and sawmills and textile mills frequently had their | Political 
machinery smashed up by angry workers through- symboli: 
out the seventeenth century. But in spite of this,| obsolete 
new and more profitable methods of production} lished it 
continued to be introduced, the development of]in 1649, 
the textile industry demanded new machines, the}ideas, a 
increased mining of coal demanded better pumps,|'0 the t 
and the development of pumping technique led to}and as 
the practical utilization of the steam-engine. The|Charter 
progress of science was the natural accompani-|foundat; 
ment of the development of, and need for, further|achieve 
invention. ‘worksh 

The spread of science and invention, however,| It wa: 
would have been much more slow if it had not/to the 
been for the fact that printing had been intro-|!echnica 
duced to England from China. Whereas it was}Newton. 
probably in use in China as early as 100 Ap,jporary \ 
printing only reached Spain, via Samarkand in}, Scienc 
Central Asia, in the fourteenth century. Thence iijmagic, | 
spread to Germany, and from there was brought there wa 
io England by William Caxton in 1476. lihe two, 

The development of commerce, the introduction|Society ° 
of printing, the spread of the factory system, andlof New« 
the resultant demand for new inventions, com-and cor 
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techniques which Roger Bacon and Leonardo da 
Vinci had clearly foreseen. 

The rise of the factory system also meant a 
|political revolution. The old feudalistic structure, 
symbolized by the autocracy of the Crown, became 
|obsolete and had to be replaced. Parliament estab- 
lished its authority with the execution of Charles I 
in 1649, the revolution acted as a stimulus to new 
ideas, and when in 1660 Charles II was restored 
to the throne it was as a constitutional monarch 
and as a patron of the sciences, He granted the 
Charter to the Royal Society. From the Society’s 
foundation it took just 150 years for Britain to 
achieve complete supremacy by 1800 as the 
‘workshop of the world’. 

It was during this period that Englishmen came 
to the fore in large numbers in scientific and 
technical achievement. The names of Harvey, 
Newton, Boyle, Halley, and Wren are all contem- 
porary with the early period of the Royal Society. 
, Science was beginning to stake its claim against 


once iijmagic, but it would be wrong to suppose that 
rought there was as yet a very clear demarcation between 


ihe two. Samuel Pepys describes how the ‘ Royall 


uction|Soc‘ety ’ entertained. For example, the ‘ Duchesse ’ 
n, andjof Newcastle was invited, ‘ after much debate pro 


com- 


and con .. . with her women attending her’. 








“3 pee eo monk +: = 


Newton presiding at a meeting of 





the Royal Society in Crane Court 


‘Several fine experiments were shown her of 
colours, loadstones, microscopes, and of liquors: 
among others, of one that did while she was there 
turn a piece of roasted mutton into pure blood, 
which was very rare.’ It seems that pure magic 
was not despised when it was a matter of interest- 
ing potential patronesses! 

Pepys himself, at a later stage, was ‘ forced to 
subscribe to the building of a college’, yielding 
up £40 most reluctantly and commenting that this 
drive to raise money ‘ will spoil the Society, for it 
breeds faction and ill-will, and becomes burden- 
some to some that cannot or would not do it’. 


Science and Religion 

Newton, one of the Society’s most renowned 
early presidents, reconciled science with religion 
by not accepting the Old Testament literally but 
nevertheless seeing the stars as originally launched 
in their courses by the Almighty. He spent con- 
siderable time and energy working out prophecies 
of fi ture events from the Bible. 

Tye first years of the Royal Society were made 
difficult, not only by the usual efforts to raise 
funds, but by political insecurity and the pre- 
valent religious anti-scientific attitude. In 1667 the 
secretary, Henry Oldenburg, was imprisoned in 
the ‘Tower for writing letters to France. And both 
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Catholic and Protestant religions had opposed 
science continuously. 

Galileo had died only in 1642, and ten years 
earlier he had been forced to ‘ abjure and detest 
the error and the heresy of the movement of the 
earth’. Though not actually tortured, he was 
openly threatened with it on the Pope’s personal 
instructions, and bearing in mind the fate of 
Giordano Bruno he chose discretion as the better 
part of valour. One hundred years later, in Paris, 
Briffon was obliged to recant his geological find- 
ings, as a result of pressure from the Theological 
Faculty at the Sorbonne. He said: ‘I declare that 
I had no intention to contradict the text of scrip- 
ture ; that I believe most firmly all therein related 
about the creation, both as to the order of time 
and matter of fact. I abandon everything in my 
book respecting the formation of the earth, and 
generally all which may be contrary to the narra- 
tive of Moses.’ 


Superstition Dies Hard 

We must bear in mind that in the 1660s it was 
still widely believed that the earth was flat; St 
Paul’s reference to ‘the ends of the earth’ was 
cited as proof. The ‘centre’ of the earth was 
believed to be Jerusalem, which was alleged to 
lodge the identical site of the original Tree of 
Life and the Cross of Jesus. Hobbes’s Leviathan 
was placed on the Index, and Harvey’s theory of 
the circulation of the blood was excluded from 
Spain till as late as 1800. Illness was still attributed 
to ‘ possession ’ in a large number of cases, especi- 
ally mental ones, and disgusting cruelties and 
indignities were applied to drive out the evil in- 
truders. The belief in cures by the ‘ royal touch’ 
was still current, though declining, being last 
applied in England by Queen Anne, but in France 
Louis XIV, though patron of the sciences, was 
said to have ‘cured’ 1,600 cases by this method. 

Even more important is the fact that belief in 
witchcraft was still in vogue. Between 1450 and 
1550 it is estimated that 100,000 witches were 
burnt in Europe. Coming to the throne in 1603, 
James I wrote a book on demonology and himself 
was present at the torturing of ‘ witches ’. Notable 
was one, a Dr Fian, who first confessed, then re- 
tracted, and despite being pulled apart literally 
piece by piece, refused to confess again. Neverthe- 
less, he was burnt. As late as 1650 at Edinburgh a 
lay preacher, Major Weir, confessed to witchcraft 
and was burnt alive, his elderly sister, who testified 
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against him, being hanged. Witchcraft was perse. 
cuted by Catholics and Protestants alike, and it 
was only in 1682 that the legal torturing of 
witches was stopped in England. It went on in 
America till 1728. The persecutors of witches 
justified this aspect of ‘ God’s work ’ on the ground 
that if the Almighty tortured the wicked for 
eternity, there was no wrong in men torturing the 
wicked on earth. 

Protestants were as bigoted as Catholics both 
regarding witchcraft and in relation to the spread 
of scientific knowledge. Luther condemned 
Copernicus as an ‘ upstart astrologer’ and Wesley 
in the eighteenth century was still preaching that 
astronomical teachings ‘tend towards infidelity’. 
Wesley also lamented that ‘ the giving up of witch- 


craft is in fact giving up the Bible’, maintained' 


that ‘sin is the moral cause of earthquakes’ than 
which there is ‘ no divine visitation which is likely 
to have so general an influence’, and believed 
that, prior to the Fall, ‘ the spider was as harmless 
as the fly’. 

In opposition to the growing volume of 
scientific knowledge, Arnold’s theory that fossils 
were God’s ‘ models’ at the creation was widely 
held, and Burt’s Sacred History of the Earth, a 
rejoinder to Newton, kept selling well for a 
hundred years. In 1682 the Scottish Church pro- 
claimed that comets were a divine sign, despite 
Halley’s scientific forecasts having been proved 
correct. In Rome in 1680 a plague was attributed 
to the fact that St Sebastian had not had a statue 
erected to him. The statue was belatedly erected 
and the plague abated. 

In 1750 there occurred two earthquakes in 
London. William Whiston, editor of Josephus’s 
History of the Jews, who had succeeded Newton 
as Professor of Mathematics at Cambridge (and 
was later discharged for unorthodoxy on the sub- 
ject of the Trinity), took the opportunity to deliver 
public lectures in London on the coming end of 
the world. Whiston had worked out a theory that 
ninety-nine signs would be given, of which the 
London earthquakes were the ninety-second. 
Whiston, of course, is not the only academic 
character who, while qualified scientifically in one 
field, has dabbled in superstition in another. 

In 1775 there occurred a disastrous earthquake 
in Lisbon, once again setting off a chain-reaction 
of speculation regarding the role of earthquakes 
as divine signals. 

The formation of the Royal Society, following 
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closely on a wave of revolution and monarchical 
restoration, was a landmark in the advance of 
science as a distinct department of human en- 
deavour. But the age of superstition in which it 
arose, the extent to which even its own members 
accepted traditional superstitions, both within and 
outside their special subjects, and the constant 
fire of criticism against science waged by religious 
bodies, whether Catholic or Protestant, greatly 
retarded subsequent progress. It is pertinent to 
ask — if science has made the progress it has in 
the past 300 years, what could have been done in 
an environment in which anti-scientific views had 
not got enormous official encouragement? 
Today the position is radically different from 
300 years ago. Superstition still exists, receives 


tremendous publicity in Press and by radio, but 
materialism is increasingly widely accepted. More- 
over, science is now international, and the Inter- 
national Geophysical Year showed that world 
scientific projects can now be organized and car- 
ried out jointly by governments which reject as 
well as by those which profess a religious outlook. 
The development of science and technique in the 
twentieth century is showing a phenomenal leap 
forward, and as a whole religious bodies have now 
to accept, rather than frustrate, the advancement 
of science, while still fighting guerilla actions on 
this or that particular front, It will be interesting 
to see how long into the atomic age and inter- 
national scientific cooperation the superstitions 
of the pre-scientific era will still survive. 


ULTIMATE DETERRENT 


by ROYSTON PIKE 


A twelfth century fresco in a Surrey 
church both delights and _ horrifies 


open the gate that led into the field across 

the way. They were tired, both of them, and 
looked it. Her bright blue trousers were tightly 
stretched, and her bare legs were streaked with 
scratches made by the rough grass and knotted 
brambles they had passed through. Now and again 
she gave a tug to the straps of her haversack that 
were chafing her shoulders through the thin wool 
of her jumper. He had more on and his load was 
heavier, and he stooped with the strain and moved 
his feet as if his boots were shod with lead. 

So they passed on, through the gate and along 
the grassy track that had been trampled by so 
Many generations of folk, leaving behind them 
the ancient church with its yet more ancient yew, 
framed in a golden haze of cornland. It was 
getting on for evening, but inside it was still light 
enough to make out on the western wall the grins 
on the devils’ faces as they went about their grisly 
business of pitchforking the damned into the 
flames of hell. 

Arthur Mee (on whom be peace, as the Mos- 
lems say) called this doom-painting in Chaldon 
church, hidden away in a fold of the Surrey hills, 
the Book of the Dead of the Old English, some- 
thing not unworthy of being compared with the 


Sen the young man and his girl pushed 


splendid productions of .the Egyptian scribes. 
Exaggerated? Very possibly, but all the same, it 
is the finest thing of the kind that has come down 
to us from the mad, mystical world of the Middle 
Ages. 

Who was it who had the idea in the first place? 
Who prepared the surface and chose the colours 
and mixed the paints? Who drew the outlines 
and who filled in the design with red and yellow 
ochre, black and grey and dingy white? Who 
commissioned the job, and who paid for it in the 
end? A whole lot of ‘who’s’, and not a name 
has reached us from the twelfth century, which is 
when the painting is generally supposed to have 
been made. One writer makes a suspiciously pre- 
cise guess at 1170, which would mean that at the 
very time when Becket was being hacked to 
pieces before the altar in Canterbury here in this 
sequestered little place some monkish artist was 
quietly practising his craft. 

For we may be pretty sure that he was a 
Churchman; a layman would not have had his 
detailed knowledge of the Christian mythology. 
A hundred years and more before Dante walked 
with Virgil on the mountain paths that brought 
them to the gate of hell this English Fra Angelico 
painted his vision, of the Tree of Life with its 
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encircling snake, the floor of clouds separating 
earth from heaven above, where Christ reigns in 
majesty, and the hell beneath, where Satan and 
his attendant devils grab gleefully at the poor un- 
happy humans striving to make their escape up 
the Ladder of Salvation.. 

What a frantic scampering there is up the 
Ladder! How few there are who manage to reach 
the topmost rungs! Look at that great white- 
skinned demon, with hooked nose and ape-like 
tail and cloven hoofs, who has just plucked a 
refugee from off the ladder and is passing him 
back across his shoulder to the demon stokers be- 
side the great, flame-licked cauldron. Behind him, 
beyond hope of rescue, are a man and a woman 
whose sin is indicated by the piece of money in 
her open hand. In that corner a demon wolf is 
biting the toes of a tric of girls, who (so it is 
surmised) danced too long and often when they 
ought to have been in church, Over there a usurer, 
the man whom medievalists loved to hate, is vomit- 
ing gold pieces while a couple of devils are poking 
out his eyes. On either side of him there are 
human pairs, a man and a youth, and a woman 
and a man, and devilish mentors are urging them 
on to indulge their lascivious appetites. And most 
interesting of all, there is a bridge of spikes being 
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The Christian Hell pictured by a medieval artist in the church of Chaldon, Surrey 
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held up by two horrid-looking monsters, and 
along it move — or rather, are trying to move —a 
man carrying what seems to be a bowl of milk, 
women with balls of wool and uncarded flax, a 
mason, and a blacksmith without an anvil — 
cheating tradesfolk, we may suppose, who have 
now been given impossible tasks by way of pun- 
ishment. Soon they will be howling with the 
usurer in the flaming furnace just below. 

Where did the artist get that idea from? There 
is nothing in the Christian tradition about a bridge 
that connects earth with heaven, but the Zoro- 
astrians say that the soul has to pass over an 
‘Accountant’s Bridge’, and the Moslems have 
their bridge Al-Sirat, finer than a hair and sharper 
than a sword’s edge, across which the followers 
of the Prophet will march in triumphant confi- 
dence while the unbelievers and the wicked will 
falter and slip and fall over the edge into the 
abyss of hell. Perhaps it is not unreasonable to 
suggest that the artist had met some Crusader, re- 
turned from the wars in Palestine, who had told 
him of this strikingly dramatic feature of eschato- 
logical topography. 

From the same informant he may have got 
the idea of the weighing of souls. “You expect to 
find that in the Egyptian Book of the Dead, but 
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how strange it seems in an English setting. Here 
we see the Archangel Michael holding the scales 
in which human souls are being dumped in 
order to decide their eternal destiny. Another 
angel seems to be holding a tablet, on which 
may be inscribed the record of the man’s 
good deeds. And standing by is a devil, probably 
Satan himself, who is sticking out his tongue as 
he slyly pushes down the scale on his side of the 
beam... 

For hundreds of years the villagers looked at 
the great picture and were scared—as it was 
intended they should be, of course — by this 
visible reminder of the awful fate that lay in 
store for the avaricious and the intemperate, the 
jecherous and the lazy. We may well believe that 
on the whole it was effective enough. Only occa- 
sionally did they forget the grim warning, as when 
after the harvest was gathered in the flowing bowl 
went round and round and there were girls ripe 
and eager for ruffling in the gloaming. 

Then there came a day when the picture was 
whitewashed over. Why, nobody seems to know. 
Perhaps it was some prim and proper evangelical, 
who was distressed by the spectacle of men and 
women indulging so openly in the sins of the 
flesh. Perhaps some vicar (or it may be his wife) 
was shocked by the scantiness of the attire of the 
sinners — and certainly they haven’t much on, 
nothing more than what looks like a shift and 
drawers. But the women are lanky and flat- 
chested, and one feels that not much trembling 
adoration was present in the fingers that drew 
them. (And if it is so improper, why was it un- 
covered and restored in 1870, near the high-water 
mark of Victorian propriety?) 

According to one story, it was the Puritans who 
had the picture covered up. But it is not easy to 
see why. They would not have been revolted in 
the slightest by the crude cruelty of the theological 
conception ; they accepted it all, devils and flames 
and eternal punishment, and still managed to 
persuade themselves that their God was good. 
The sight of the wicked writhing in the flames of 
hell was one of the joys (so they believed and 
boasted) reserved for the Blest in heaven. The 
heart of man is desperately wicked (they argued), 
and if you take away the fear of hell, what is 
there left? How can you make and keep men 
good? 

All through the Christian centuries hell has 
been the ultimate deterrent. It still is, wherever 


the Christian dogmas are still taught and held in 
their primitive ferociousness, in fundamentalist 
chapels and Roman Catholic churches alike. 

When I was at Chaldon the other day, two 
middle-aged ladies were looking carefully at the 
picture and, with the postcard guide in their 
hands, trying to make out the various incidents 
and figures. What were they thinking? I would 
have liked to know. Occasionally one or the other 
smiled, but whether it was in derision or apprecia- 
tion there was no telling. 

And what of the young man and his girl? They 
were talking when they went by and they may 
have been discussing the doom-painting, although 
it is just as likely that it was how long it would 
be before they could get married, or how difficult 
it is nowadays to find a flat, or when they would 
be able to afford a baby. If their thoughts were 
indeed of doom, then they may have had in mind 
something that had been reported in the news- 
papers only a day or two before, something 
that Sir Cyril Hinshelwood had said on the occa- 
sion of the tercentenary celebrations of the Royal 
Society. 

The peril of atomic warfare, he had assured his 
audience of top-level scientists (who, we may sup- 
pose, were feeling a bit worried at the possibility 
of the destruction of the human race) is at least 
no more terrible than the prospects of eternal 
damnation to which many in the earlier age 
believed the new doctrines of Science were leading 
them: ...... 

So the ultimate deterrent that we contemplate 
today is something that is prepared for and made 
possible in Cabinet rooms and scientific labora- 
tories. Hell has come up to earth. I doubt if the 
girl in the tight blue trousers would think it much 
of an improvement. 





FORM OF BEQUEST TO THE RPA 


Reapers of The Humanist who are in sympathy with the 
objects of the Rationalist Press Association are invited 
to remember the organization when making their Wills. 
Appended is a form of bequest which may be useful to 
friends who are desirous of allocating by Will or Codicil 
a part of their estate to assist in the dissemination of 
rational views on religion and cognate subjects: 


‘I GIVE to the Rationalist Press Association Limited, 
whose registered office is situated at 40 Drury Lane, 
London, WC2, the sum of (here insert amount, adding 
‘* Free of Legacy Duty ”’, if so desired), to be applied 
to the general purposes of the said Association: and the 
receipt of the Secretary for the time being shall be a 
sufficient cischarge to my Executors for such legacy.’ 


On making a bequest to the Association it is desirable 
that intimation should be forwarded to the Secretary. 
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A FORGOTTEN RELIGIOUS 





BATTLE 


by GEORGE GODWIN 


David Salomons, Lord Mayor of London, won 
for Jews the right to refuse the Christian oath 


ERE you asked to name two great 
statesmen of the Victorian era, the 
chances are that one name would be 


that of the great Hebrew Disraeli. And yet, little 
more than a century ago no Jew could sit in 
Parliament, act as magistrate, and was debarred 
from any public office, guild, or society that re- 
quired of its members the taking of an oath as a 
Christian. This crippling impediment to social 
service and personal advancement Disraeli sur- 
mounted by an overt conversion to Christianity. 

As H. A. L. Fisher reminds us in his great 
History of Europe, ‘the crime of a handful of 
priests and elders in Jerusalem was visited by the 
Christian upon the whole Jewish race’. Driven 
from Rome by the Emperor Titus, Jewry was 
dispersed throughout Europe. Its people were 
united now only by race and religion in a Europe 
wherein adherence to Christianity had become the 
sole passport to social and political equality. And 
no Jew could produce it. Jewry had become a 
nation without king or realm, united only by 
religion. Hence adherence to the faith and rever- 
ence for all forms prescribed by Moses were 
imperatives. 

‘Thus, whereas in Christian countries the oath 
has very generally degenerated into a _ near- 
meaningless legal formality, for the Orthodox 
Jew it retains full Mosaic solemnity. And it was 
this inability of an orthodox Jew to take oath 
as a Christian which for years coloured the life 
and impeded the career in public life of the sub- 
ject of this short sketch. 

David Salomons was the son of Levy Salomons, 
a wealthy London underwriter, a strictly orthodox 
Jew, proud of his race and devoted to his 
religion. In an orthodox Jewish family the father 
exercises an autocratic sacerdotal authority com- 
parable in some ways to the refined patria potestas 
of the Roman Law. He is the undisputed head of 
his house, the torch-bearer of the faith, a domestic 
giver of the Law, generally just, but sometimes 
harsh and even cruel when opposed by son or 
daughter offender against orthodoxy — in par- 
ticular in the matter of marriage outside Jewry. 
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From such a home came David Salomons. He 
went as a young man into his father’s business of 
underwriter, and soon thereafter combined the 
business of banking with the other. As with many 
Jews, the making of money came naturally to 
him, and by early middle-age he had become 
wealthy and a power in the City of London and 
the founder of the London and Westminster Bank, 
(At his death he was the last surviving Governor.) 

David Salomons had civic and public-service 
aspirations. And it was here that he first came 
up against the prohibitions that for centuries had 
been set, like a hedge, about his race. Always it 
seemed, the test of religious faith, to be subscribed 
by oath, barred the way to civic progress and 
public service. It was always necessary to swear, 
and to swear as a Christian. 

In 1831, by which time Salomons was a livery- 
man of the Cooper Company, he was chosen for 
the office of Sheriff. But a Sheriff must take an 
oath in prescribed form: Christian form. The 
Corporation of the City of London now found 
itself confronted by a Sheriff-elect who firmly 
refused to take the prescribed oath. A man, 
indeed, who actually put forward a suggestion for 
its variation so as to conform to the Jewish faith 
in place of the Christian. The Corporation decided 
to put their problem to Lord Denman, at that 
time Attorney-General, a man of known liberal 
views who, as counsel, had defended the Luddites 
and also the unhappy Queen Caroline. Denman 
took the view that an oath binding upon the 
conscience of the orthodox Jew was enough. Thus 
the shrievalty was deemed to be valid. (Though the 
issue was made the subject of an Act of Parlia- 
ment somewhat later.) 

As a public figure in the City of London Salo- 
mons stood very high, not least because of his 
many philanthropies. At the end of his shrievalty 
so high stood his reputation that the Corporation 
— seldom so moved — presented him with a mas- 
sive silver group, which you may still see in 
Guildhall, ‘as acknowledgement of exertions in 
the cause of religious liberty ’. 

One might have thought that the nature of an 
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David Salomons, Lord Mayor of London, 1855-6 


oath would no longer have been a stumbling block 
to progress in public life; but it was not so. 
Elected as Alderman for Aldgate, the old diffi- 
culty of a prescribed necessary oath before the 
taking of that office cropped up. Salomons refused 
to take it. Troubled in their minds, the members 


‘of the Court of Aldermen turned to the Courts 


to have the issue tested. What would the Queen’s 
Bench have to say? Was an aldermanic election, 
minus prescribed oath as a Christian, valid? The 
Court decided that it was. 

But the Aldermen were not satisfied and 
appealed. It was then held that there could be no 
evasion of the necessary oath, that of the Act of 
George IV. This Act set forth the terms of the 
necessary oath. Salomons declined to take it. 

In 1845 he was again elected Alderman. But 
still between the elected and office stood the ob- 
structing obligatory oath as prescribed by Statute. 
Once more Salomons refused to take it and fore- 
went the coveted honour. 


The Fights in Parliament 

By now it had become clear to Salomons that 
the only course open to him was to work for an 
Act of Parliament that would remove the dis- 
ability. He was extraordinarily thorough in his 
fight for religious freedom, even enrolling himself 


as a student of the Middle Temple the better to 
know the Law. 

Two years after the Aldgate election he was 
again elected Alderman, and again forewent the 
honour in the same issue of the oath. 

Ten years were to pass before Salomons suc- 
ceeded in getting an Act on the Statute Book 
under the provisions of which Jews were enabled 
to accept municipal offices without taking the oath 
formerly obligatory upon them. 

Two years later, he took his seat as Alderman 
of the Cordwainers Ward. Characteristically, he 
celebrated this victory by founding a perpetual 
Scholarship of £50 a year in the City of London 
School. 

The next hurdle was the House of Commons. 
After two defeats — Shoreham and Maidstone — 
Salomons was elected by the voters of Greenwich. 
But at once the matter of the oath confronted 
him. It still remained the law that only a person 
professing the established religion was eligible for 
public employment or office. 

On taking his seat, he refused to take the pre- 
scribed oath of a newly-elected MP, namely, to 
swear ‘on the true faith of a Christian’. But he 
took his seat and three times voted unsworn. He 
was then ordered to leave the House — as was 
Bradlaugh — and was escorted out by the Ser- 
jeant-at-Arms. Prolonged legal proceedings fol- 
lowed, and the obstinate Jew was fined £500. 

Largely as the result of a change in the tem- 
perature of public opinion, and of the very high 
character of the man chiefly involved, a Bill was 
introduced into Parliament, under the guidance 
of Lord John Russell (grandfather of the present 
Earl, Bertrand Russell), which led to the passing of 
the Parliamentary Oaths Act of 1858. 

In the following year Salomons was again 
elected as Member for Greenwich, taking his seat 
as a Liberal. The City of London signified its 
approval of this legal overthrow of deep-rooted 
religious bigotry by presenting him with an address 
of congratulation to which every merchant and 
banker in the City subscribed. 

The battle was over. Henceforth the orthodox 
Jew stood as the equal of the Christian in all 
matters touching civic rights. David Salomons, 
about whom the storm had for so long raged, was 
made a knight, and, as Lord Mayor of London, a 
baronet, a pleasant fairy-tale ending to a story as 
repugnant to the modern mind as anything in 
Grimm at his worst. 
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WORLD DAY FOR ANIMALS 


by R. A. PIDDINGTON 


The annual slaughter of animals threatens 
many harmless species with extinction 


HOUGH modern research has demon- 
| strated that Saint Francis of Assisi died on 
the 3rd, not the 4th, of October 1226, 
World Day for Animals is probably too well 
established now for Unesco to correct its incidence 
on the calendar by an advance of twenty-four 
hours. Ever since a Londoner named Miss Ford 
suggested twenty years ago that Saint Francis 
should appropriately share his yearly commemora- 
tion with the animals that he protected all civilized 
nations have increasingly observed October 4th 
as a day of compassion for Man’s fellow 
creatures. 

The term ‘ fellow creatures ’ is inevitably vague, 
because definition is so elusive. Echoing Nico- 
demus, one may well ask: ‘ Which are my fellow 
creatures?’ Mammals, certainly (with a few 
exceptions) ; birds, yes (but what about the wood- 
pigeon?); fish, perhaps (excluding sharks and 
Portuguese men-o’-war); reptiles, hardly (apart 
from lizards, always provided they are non- 
poisonous) ; and the escape clauses become ever 
more involved as we descend the biological scale 
towards the insects, bacteria, and viruses. 

Sentiment supplies most people’s criteria of 
tolerance, but if sentiment could have decided 
recently whether the British rabbit should be 
saved from myxomatosis, it would have cost us 
a civil war to debate the issue. One editorial post- 
bag contained a letter declaring that the rabbit 
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was a far more noisome pest than the greenfly, 
which the signatory described as ‘ delicate, pale 
green, translucent . . . lovely member of God’s 
community of creatures’. The time had come, said 
that correspondent, for some rational thinking 
on this most controversial subject. 

Indeed it has, not because we must choose 
between rabbits and greenfly, but because the 
balance of Nature has been so upset all over the 
globe that a few false steps in pest control (or in 
thoughtless slaughter, for that matter) might in a 
short time spell catastrophe for the human race. 
Oddly enough, neither rationalism nor sentiment 
can always tell us how to live and let live. A 
house infested with flies is obnoxious and even 
dangerous—but not many of us would prefer a 
house full of spiders, which are no doubt physic- 
ally harmless, but psychologically revolting to 
most people. 

Even if we nerve ourselves to refrain from 
killing spiders, bats, beetles, earthworms or what- 
ever creatures make us shudder, the gentlest of 
us cannot remain entirely pacifist towards the 
animal world. The gardener whose lawn is sabo- 
taged by moles must find some means, lethal or 
otherwise, of getting rid of them. The city councils 
plagued by starlings, the river conservancies whose 
dykes are undermined by musk rats, the forestry 
commissions vexed by deer or squirrels, all face 
the same problem on a scale that makes their 
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dilemma ethical rather than practical. The bigger 
the nuisance, the more it seems to justify a mas- 
sacre; but the bigger the massacre, the more 
distasteful to its perpetrators and beholders. 

Where self-defence can be genuinely pleaded, 
as for instance against man-eating tigers and 
crocodiles, the case for destruction is very much 
stronger, but if universally conceded it leads to 
extermination, which at best is regrettable and at 
worst is bad tactics. New plagues arise in succes- 
sion to those that are swept away. If leopards 
are annihilated, apes increase; if apes are wiped 
out, insects multiply. In Florida it has been found 
that the intensive hunting of alligators has brought 
about an unwelcome increase of snakes. 

In view of all these perplexing repercussions it 
might be concluded that Man would do better if 
he left the balance of Nature to look after itself. 
Unfortunately, that is no longer workable. The 
scales have been too clumsily oscillated in the last 
two centuries to recover their own equilibrium. 
Yet a steadying hand might easily intervene at the 


wrong level. Is there any principle that can help 


us to save the right species and to limit the 
nefarious? Luckily, there is. 

Returning for a moment to the relative demerits 
of the greenfly and the rabbit, we may allow the 
biologists to remind us that a single partheno- 
genetic aphis, if all its offspring survived, could 
in three hundred days smother the whole world 
under a progeny numbering 17 plus 30 noughts. 
(A pair of houseflies, in three months, could 
achieve a brood of 18 plus 20 noughts.) Compared 
with these performances, that of the rabbit, pro- 
verbially fertile though he is, seems almost spins- 
terish. It therefore follows that the rabbit, even 
given a fair start, is far less capable of becoming 
a plague than the aphis, or the housefly, or almost 
any of the insects. A plague, be it observed, is 
simply a population that has got out of control. 
This suggests another criterion of undesirability: 
namely, parvitude. The smaller the individual 
creature, the easier for it to escape detection and, 
having survived Nature’s and Man’s attempts to 
tliminate it, to start the process of galloping 
multiplication all over again. 

The third factor to consider, if we want to draw 
up a sort of Index Expurgandorum of the animal 
World, is obviously the destructiveness of a 
creature’s life-habits. For example, there is not 
much to choose, on our two former counts, be- 
tween the white butterflies and the coloured; but 


by their depredations on Man’s food supply the 
former easily qualify as a pest, whereas the gaudy- 
winged Rhodalocera are almost wholly beneficent, 
selecting mainly weeds on which to rear their 
caterpillars. Let us give thanks where we can: it 
is not often that human sentiment accords so well 
with economic reality. 

With due weight allotted to all three factors, it 
should now be possible (though perhaps a little 
Teutonic) to tabulate the animal kingdom in 
descending order of noxiousness or even intoler- 
ability. No such patient evaluation will be 
attempted here; but anyone could guess that the 
insects and everything that the American under- 
stands by ‘ bugs’ would come out top of the list, 
whereas the larger mammals and birds would be 
found near the bottom. Last of all—least harmful 
to mankind, biggest, slowest breeding, and a non- 
competitor for our food supplies, would un- 
doubtedly come the whale. 

Little good does it do him. Man turns the list 
upside down, exterminates his friends and feeds 
his worst foes. The largest, least prolific and gen- 
erally the least destructive animals, under Man’s 
feckless trusteeship of creation, are being harried 
to extinction the first. Whales are diminishing, it 
is estimated, by forty to fifty thousand a year. 
In Africa alone the annual slaughter of elephants 
runs well into five figures ; in Ceylon the elephant 
population has been reduced by 40 per cent since 
1952, and only about 600 still survive. Both the 
African white rhinoceros and the Indian species 
today number less than a thousand. ‘ Everyone 
who goes to the Arctic shoots a polar bear.’ A 
certain nation protects its fisheries by machine- 
gunning seals and porpoises from the air. This is 
not the last example that could be given in a 
general indictment of the human trigger-itch. 

What Saint Francis would think leaves little 
room for conjecture. If we dismiss him as a senti- 
mentalist, we must at any rate admit that we have 
gone to the opposite extreme — which is neither 
creditable nor level-headed. For the preservation 
of wild life may contribute more than we yet 
know to the stability of Man’s existence on this 
planet. If it does nothing else, it at least denies 
opportunities of expansion to those species which 
by their prolificacy are always ready to step into 
whatever vacuum our destructiveness creates. That 
is no mean insurance, and incidentally it pays 
handsome esthetic dividends. What is duller than 
a countryside devoid of fauna? 
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HAT difference does the rejection of 
supernatural authority make to one’s 
moral outlook? This is probably the 


most urgent and interesting question which con- 
fronts humanists today and it was the theme of 
the fourteenth Annual Conference of the RPA at 
St Hilda’s College, Oxford. There was a record 
attendance of 120, including two representatives of 
a Polish Freethought Association, one of the 
American Humanist Association, and one of the 
Australian Rationalist Association. 

After each lecture the Conference divided into 
three discussion groups, which subsequently re- 
turned to report their findings. This gave an 
opportunity to examine the main points of the 
lecture in some detail and obtain further clarifica- 
tion. 

A sound philosophical foundation was provided 
by Prof P. H. Nowell-Smith in his opening address 
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MORALITY WITHOUT RELIGION 


The difference between Humanist and Christian morality 
was the theme of the RPA Annual Conference at Oxford 










on ‘ Morality: Religious and Secular’. This will 
be published in full in the 1961 Rationalist Annual. 

The main thesis of the paper was that a religious 
morality, based on obedience to commands, is 
essentially infantile. Christians criticize humanists 
for lacking any authority for their moral judg- 
ments, thereby implying that they themselves are 
more advantageously placed. But even if you be- 
lieve in God, you still have to decide that God’s 
commands are good. We must judge for our- 
selves, for example, whether the Bible is the in- | 
spired word of a just and benevolent God or a 
curious amalgam of profound wisdom and gross 
superstition. To judge this is to make a moral 
judgment. Consequently, so far from morality 
being based on religion, as many claim, religion 
is based on morality. 

A Christian may decide to put his conscience 
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even though’-this is the only moral decision he 
makes in his life he must continually renew it. 
He does not avoid having to decide for himself, 
though he may not fully comprehend that this 
is what he is doing. 

It is necessary to distinguish between the con- 
tent and the form of a system of morality. The 
content is the list of prohibitions and commands. 
The form is the sort of propositions it contains 
and how they are thought of being connected 
with each other. For example, a moral system 
may have rules for achieving certain ends, and the 
rules are judged then by their success, This was a 
Greek view. It contrasts with the Hebrew view 
according to which moral rules are absolute 
and do not depend on good or bad consequences 
of obedience. 

Studies of child psychology show how both 
these attitudes emerge. There is a stage in which a 
young child regards the rules of a game as com- 
mands which must on no account be broken. At a 
later stage it is realized that in certain circum- 
stances it is justifiable to modify the rules. The 
religious attitude to moral rules is a survival of an 
attitude which is proper and necessary in the 


development of a child but not proper to an 
adult. 

Christianity makes much of charity and the love 
of our neighbour; but it does not say, as the 
Greeks did, that this is good because it befits the 
social animal, Man. It holds that we ought to be 
charitable because this is laid on us as a duty, and 
because this state of the soul is the proper state 
for it during this transient, mortal life. We must 
be charitable because (we are told) only so can we 
arrive at the right relation to God. This funda- 
mental isolation of the individual soul with God 
seems clearly to reflect what one supposes must 
be the state of mind of the small baby for whom, 
at the dawn of consciousness, there is only himself 
on the one side, and the collective world of adults, 
represented largely by his parents, on the other, 
for whom the idea of others as individuals, as 
beings like himself, does not yet exist. 

Parents seem to be not only omniscient and 
omnipotent but also always morally in the right. 
A child learns the meaning of right and wrong 
when he disobeys his parents. To have the sense 
of actual sin is to feel that on such an occasion 
one has done wrong ; to have the sense of original 
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sin is simply to feel that one must always and 
inevitably be wrong. 

To pass from childhood into adulthood is essen- 
tially to pass from dependence into freedom, and 
the price we pay is responsibility, As adults we 
make our own choices and must accept the con- 
sequences ; the parent is no longer there to pro- 
tect us and many search endlessly for father- 
substitutes. 

In sketching a humanist morality I start with 
the idea that morality is a set of habits of choice 
ultimately determined by the question ‘ What life 
is most satisfactory to me as a whole? ’ I do not 
understand the suggestion that I ought to do any- 
thing that does not fit into this conception. Moral 
rules are necessary because one man’s aim in life 
often conflicts with the aims of others and because 
most of our aims involve the cooperation of 
others, so that, even for purely selfish reasons, we 
must conform to rules to which others also con- 
form. They must be kept under review and modi- 
fied when necessary. 

Rules belong to the superficial periphery of life. 
In all important matters our chief consideration 
should be, not to conform to any code of rules, 
but simply how we can produce the best results, 
so that we can say in retrospect, not ‘I did right ’, 
but ‘I did what befitted the pattern of life I have 
set myself as a goal’. 


Non-Christian Morality 


Dr Victor Purcell, speaking on ‘ Non-Christian 
Morality ’, gave an absorbing account of the re- 
ligions in the Far East, where he had lived for 
over twenty-five years. The main focus of his 
talk was on the morality of China, and he traced 
its development from ancient times down to the 
present day. 

The world-view of the Chinese was highly prag- 
matic and it had no conception of a personal God 
or creator and none of a Celestial Lawgiver. The 
Chinese believed that celestial harmony comes, 
not from the supernatural feat of some King of 
Kings, but by the spontaneous cooperation of all 
beings in the universe brought about by their 
following the internal necessities of their own 
natures. Nature shows a ceaselessness and regu- 
larity, but this is not the result of a command. 
The denial of God was accompanied by an 
affirmation of Nature’s spontaneity and freedom. 

The principle of reciprocity was formulated by 
Confucius negatively: *‘ Not to do to others what 
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you would not wish done to yourself.’ Lao Tzu 
counselled: ‘Recompense injury with kindness,’ 
Confucius, however, did not aim so high. If injury 
is rewarded with kindness, what should be the re- 
ward of kindness? Therefore, he said, ‘ Recom. 
pense injury with justice, and recompense kindness 
with kindness’. 

The Confucian world was anthropocentric ; the 
social relationships of man to man were the be- 
ginning and the end. Because of its practical 
nature Confucianism became a State religion, 
while Taoism, which preached a return to primi- 
tive simplicity, became corrupted and superstitious. 

The three great religions of China, Confucian- 
ism, Buddhism and Taoism, were united in their 
rejection of the idea of God, a patriarchal figure 
imposing law by threat of punishment or promise 
of reward. Nor did the Chinese make a dichotomy 
of body and spirit, like the West. 

Since there was no Celestial Lawgiver, the 
Chinese also had a different conception of law. 
They judged an act by its results, not by inten- 
tion. The misunderstandings this provoked are 
illustrated by an incident in 1784 when the gunner 
of an East Indiaman accidentally fired a loaded 
cannon in salute and killed a Chinese. He was 
held responsible by the Chinese and strangled. 

Nevertheless, it is a mistake to allege that the 
Chinese held that barbarians should be ‘ ruled by 
misrule’. This phrase originates from a faulty 
translation, and should read ‘ govern by not gov- 
erning them’. The policy was in keeping with the 
ancient principle of wu wei (refraining from 
action contrary to nature), This was a Taoist prin- 
ciple of not insisting on going against the grain 
of things but letting them alone to take their own 
course. 

Practice naturally fell below the lofty precepts 
of the sages. But what seems to a Westerner like 
sanctioned bribery is not necessarily corrupt. The 
principle of reciprocity led a Chinese to expect 
a response or favour in return for his act. What 
Europeans call ‘squeeze’ was a method of dis- 
tributing, and, to a considerable extent, equalizing 
wealth. 

Perhaps the most disconcerting characteristic is 
‘bending to the wind’—the philosophy of the 
Vicar of Bray. If you lose your power the Chinese 
feel that their obligation to support you has ipso 
facto been discharged. A dynasty lost its right to 
obedience when it lost ‘the mandate of heaven’. 

Despite the vast changes of the last decade or 
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so, China remains Chinese and orthodox Marx- 
Leninism has been modified accordingly. Under 
Confucianism the status of women was low, but 
there was no illegitimacy and equal status and 
inheritance was possessed by the children of both 
wife and any concubines. The Taoists accepted the 
equality of men and women. Today, the emanci- 
pation of women is the most important single 
factor ensuring-the success of the Communist 
revolution. 

Mohammedanism is not as a rule fanatical in 
the Far East. Buddhism resembles Christianity and 
Islam in being a religion of personal salvation, 
but it has no ‘ church’ and is therefore not organ- 
ized to interfere in the lives of non-Buddhists. 

In so far as they are in conflict or competition 
with modern ideas the traditional religions of the 
Far East are in retreat. World secular ethics are 
making their impress everywhere. China has de- 
cisively rejected Christianity and I am convinced 
that the Christian ambition to conquer the world 
no longer has any hope of success — if it ever had. 

From my long experience of Asia I would say 
that non-Christians are on the whole not notice- 
ably less moral than Christians and,-in a few im- 
portant respects, they are more moral. The 
promise of heaven or threat of damnation are not 
necessary to induce a human being to behave de- 
cently and to live in peace and cooperation with 
his fellows. 


Christianity and Sex 

Mr Olaf Drewitt’s lecture on ‘ Christianity and 
Sex’ dealt mainly with the social and psycho- 
logical consequences of the attitude to sex derived 
from the western Catholic tradition. As an ex- 
Dominican, he had noticed in himself and his col- 
leagues a close correlation between mystical 
theology and the biological functioning of man. 
He contrasted two types of society, patriarchal 
and matriarchal. The former was characterized 
by a tendency to global expansion, by phases of 
crisis and decline, by lack of responsibility in per- 
sonal and social relationships, and by the ideals of 
romantic love. The latter type had no such ten- 
dency to expand, much less neurosis, an attitude of 
responsibility and mutual aid, no periods of cul- 
tural flowering and withering, and love relations 
which were diffused and unemphatic. 

There is a contrast in the type of individual 
character built from infancy in these societies. 
Under a Christian patriarchy affections are turned 


inward, love follows an intensely personal pattern 
and is both idealized and desexualized. The 
ideal of romantic love involves a split between 
‘spiritual’ and ‘sensual’ which gives rise to 
mysticism. 

In the psychologically matriarchal societies, 
studied, for example, in the South Seas, the bio- 
logical unit is continuous with the social group. 
Love is neither intensely personal nor idealized 
and desexualized. Pre-marital intercourse receives 
social approval. There is no dichotomy between 
‘spiritual’ and ‘sensual’, no ideal of romantic 
love. 

Christian mysticism fails to take root when the 
character is formed in this way. The upbringing of 
a child in matriarchal societies encourages the 
development of what has been called ‘ whole 
object ’ relationships — i.e. people come to be re- 
garded as wholes, not as mere collections of parts 
to be exploited or feared. 

If the outlet to whole-object love is blocked at 
puberty, the result may be mystical experiences 
which in their extreme form resemble schizo- 
phrenia. These unconscious mechanisms are re- 
sponsible for the strong hold which Catholicism 
exerts and for the nostalgia which sometimes 
leads lapsed Catholics to return to the Church. 

The power of Catholicism resides in the dogma 
and in that hallucination of faith which rises to 
fuse with the dogma and give it binding force. It 
is a great mistake, however, to suppose that belief 
is hypocritical, Many people who imagine they 
have emancipated themselves are in fact so 
wounded from infancy that the Church obsesses 
them. Upon such a base the Inquisition could re- 
turn if Europe unites under the hegemony of a 
Catholic nucleus, 

The old religion cannot be discarded and the 
old morals kept. When Catholicism is totally re- 
jected — morals as well as faith — mystical hallu- 
cinations disappear, the super-structure of dogma 
disintegrates, a new responsibility to people is 
experienced. There is a sense of responsibility 
for their welfare which did not exist before. Pre- 
viously they were symbolic bits in a game between 
heaven and hell, ‘loved’ to order, but not spon- 
taneously. Now a free, subjective, self-regulating, 
responsible love appears. On this basis a new 
attitude to one’s life in society becomes possible. 

The example of the Trobrianders and Samoans 
supplies a clue. Christian missionaries found that 
these societies produced a type of character ill- 
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prepared for their teaching. They could not take 
seriously either the dogmas of Christianity or the 
desexualized ideal of romantic love. Yet these 
people had less neurotic illness than is found in 
the West, and responsible social relations of 
mutual aid were more in evidence. 

Blocked and deflected love at puberty, fostered 
by Christian patriarchy, causes a regress to the 
infantile stage of development before ‘ whole 
object’ relations are established. They may never 
have been formed at all. It therefore seems a 
reasonable inference that a non-Christian, spon- 
taneous morality should be based on a normal 
love-life. 

The Church well realizes that its authority de- 
pends on its repressive attitude to sex. A new 
morality is what it most fears. The anxiety felt 
in other quarters about the disappearance of 
Christian morals overlooks the fact that sexually 
normal people have a sense of responsibility. The 
effect on the individual of a fully satisfactory sex 
life is to promote a new social attitude. He dis- 
covers that his happiness depends on another’s 
happiness, that sex remains unsatisfactory so long 
as the woman is regarded as a mere outlet. She 
becomes a ‘whole object’ upon whose gratifica- 
tion his own gratification depends. The idea that 
pleasure is by nature selfish then becomes mean- 
ingless. 

This overflows into all social attitudes, giving 
general pleasure in other people’s welfare, making 
work socially orientated, liberating aggression for 
creative purposes. A self-regulative society based 
on normal, instinctual behaviour in this sense 
would entail the end of Christian patriarchy since 
the factors which produce ‘faith’ and so give 
the Church its power would be defused. 


Science and Morality 

Mr Ritchie Calder gave a brilliant concluding 
address on ‘Science and Morality’, in which he 
stated the dilemma of modern man in this age of 
nuclear energy and automation. The advance of 
science has been so rapid that the older genera- 
tion find it difficult to realize the extent of the 
transformation that has taken place. The world 
has shrunk dramatically in size. Every hour a 
man-made satellite circles round our planet. Our 
conception of time as well as space has also 
changed. 

Someone — we don’t know who — may have 
to decide within four and a half minutes whether 
to start a war that will destroy civilization. Any 
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day a radar signal might be interpreted as the 
launching of a nuclear attack. It could be a false 
interpretation. There will be no time for the 
anxious consultations that used to precede the 
declaration of war. In a matter of minutes the 
hand of some relatively minor officer may turn a 
switch from Peace to War and start an irreversible 
flight of rockets with nuclear warheads. 

The speed with which rockets travel and the 
short interval in which the fateful decision must 
be made illustrate the difference science has made 
to our ideas of space and time in practice. The 
machine we have created threatens to take charge. 

Inevitably there is a widespread sense of help- 
lessness, One reaction is to refuse to think about 
it. What is often mistaken as apathy is really a 
kind of fear —the fear of being afraid. 

The psychological stresses set up by this situa- 
tion have been examined by a World Mental 
Health Association study group. It became clear 
that the emotional disturbance is complex and 
far-reaching. To the man-in-the-street nuclear 
energy seems like some mysterious power which 
could play the part of destiny. It fulfils a role 
similar to that of the gods of ancient religions. 
It is as though Pandora’s box had been opened, 
or Prometheus had stolen fire from heaven, or 
Faust had made a pact with the devil. 

The popular attitude to science is as though a 
new mythology has arisen. Even the peaceful uses 
of atomic energy appear to many people in under- 
developed countries as a kind of magic that will 
solve all their problems. 

Towards scientists themselves there is consider- 
able mistrust. Expert witnesses, defending the 
weapons they have produced, have appeared to be 
telling lies. They could not tell all they knew ; and 
they often spoke as though they had knowledge 
of matters of which they were in fact ignorant. 
There is still a vast area of ignorance about the 
effects of atomic energy, however confidently 
some may give their opinions, 

The older generation of scientists who per- 
suaded America to manufacture the bomb were 
conscious of the moral problem involved. Many 
of them had a feeling of guilt. Today, the younger 
scientists, on the other hand, experience no such 
qualms. They have come to terms with the bomb. 
The work they are doing is not understood by 
the statesmen who decide on high policy. 

Yet another reminder that we are living on a 
small planet is provided by the steep rise in the 
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world population. No matter what steps are taken 
now to restrict families, the population in twenty 
years’ time will be alarmingly high. This is one of 
the gravest problems, next to survival. 

Less obvious in its potential dangers is the revo- 
lution brought about by computors. These 
machines have been developed during the past 
dozen years to such an extent that their manu- 
facture in the USA employs one hundred thousand 
people. 

Machines can translate languages and store 
memories. All the knowledge in the world can be 
stored in a machine no bigger than a cigar box. 
They can produce the equivalent of a conditioned 
reflex and simple value-judgment. Misused by un- 


scrupulous governments, these memory machines 
could make the nightmare of George Orwell’s 
1984 come true. 

The great moral problem of the modern world 
is to control the forces that science has released 
and which only a few experts are able to under- 
stand. No body of men so far exists with the 
capacity to exercise judgment needed to use these 
forces wisely. The split between the sciences and 
the humanities today is absolute. 

Machines, not men, will make our history and 
give rise to a new and dangerous mythology unless 
human reason and a sense of moral responsibility 
meet the challenge and scientific knowledge is used 
for the betterment of mankind. 


DEATH WITHOUT SCANDAL 


by JACK BARKER 


die’. 

She did too — and thereby hangs a strange tale. 

My wife and I had finished our evening meal, 
cleaned most of the dishes, and there was a lull 
in the conversation. It was then that we caught 
faintly the voice of our neighbour through the 
party wall between her kitchen and ours, She was 
eightyish, crotchetty, and normally there was no 
sound from her flat. We often wondered what 
she heard of our noisy child-filled family life ; 
we had no means of judging how much of this 
bedlam the walls let through. The old lady never 
had visitors, did not speak aloud to herself, and 
would certainly never romp around. So, from her, 
we heard nothing — until that night. And after 
that night nobody would ever hear anything from 
her again. 

When drama seems to be taking place next 
door what does the ordinary citizen do? First 
impulse is of course to disbelieve your ears or 
think it melodrama. People in pain may say they 
are going to die as those in anger say they will 
kill you. Then come the anxieties and the doubts. 

Can you really knock at someone’s door and 
ask ‘Excuse me, but I thought I heard you say 
you were dying ’? With a friendly neighbour, per- 
haps the question can be rephrased ; or one can 
pretend to be making a social call or be begging 


E were sitting in the kitchen when we 
W heard the woman groan ‘I’m going to 


some salt because the stock has just run out. But 
how do you deal with a stubbornly independent 
aged virago who has indignantly refused any help 
on any matter for several years and is barely 
polite in normal social encounters? Despite the 
many differences the situation reminded me some- 
what of a story in a novel I once read. A timid- 
hearted German in a public park overheard a 
nanny boasting that she kept her charge quiet by 
a short whiff of coal gas each day. The man was 
horrified and wanted to track her to her mis- 
tress’s home, to report the conversation, to save 
the child from the terrible risk of poisoning. Then 
he pictured the indignation of the mistress turning 
—not against the nanny — against him, accusing 
him of malice, of vindictiveness against her won- 
derful helper. The girl would of course deny 
everything and he might be handed over to the 
police. Better not to interfere, he decided, but it 
stayed on his conscience for years.- 

We thought we heard more groans. At last we 
went along the connecting balcony, saw, in the 
gathering dusk, no light in the flat, knocked and 
called in. For a while there was no reply. Then 
our neighbour called faintly ‘Go away’. We 
thought we smelt gas. The parallel with my re- 
membered tale was closer than I thought. 

At this stage we rang the police and told our 
story. They sent a man who knocked and called 
but, unlike us, had no reply. Yet he was reluctant 
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to ‘break down the door and £ went off to the 
caretaker for a key to the flat. When I came back 
it was all over, bar the formalities. The police- 
man had also smelt gas and finally decided to 
break down the door. Rushing in with my wife 
he found the victim with her head in the gas oven. 
And though a breathing set was sent immediately 
it proved impossible to revive the old lady; she 
was removed to her bed to await the funeral. 

Afterwards there was a sociable gathering of 
neighbours — usual I believe in this kind of situa- 
tion —a jolly sort of get-together with plenty of 
exchanges on this and other deaths. It was one of 
those rare occasions in humdrum lives where news 
happens on the next doorstep. All of us hum- 
drummers savoured it. 

Then the police inspector appeared and, having 
made his own checks, joined the happy-macabre 
tea-party in our flat. The informal chatty domestic 
inquest went on. Had it been an accident? ‘A 
rum sort of accident’, said the first policeman. 
‘She had taken good care of her comfort. 
Cushions on the floor, cushions in the gas stove 
and the tap full on.’ The inspector agreed: ‘ Quite 
out of the question’ was his verdict. 

Next day, while we were at work, there were 
visitors to the flat of death — the forces of official- 
dom as well as important relatives, we were told, 
a bank manager, and the like. Then there was of 
course an inquest. For this it seems some wit- 
nesses are called and some are not chosen. Police 
witnesses appeared and gave their evidence. My 
wife, one of the two people who saw the victim 
in articulo mortis, Was not called. In the local 
papers we saw the verdict, ‘ Accidental death ’. 

Sharp-tongued neighbours attributed this to the 
development of friendly relations between bank 
manager and police; a suicide verdict they said 
has some effect on the inheritance. Others said 
that ‘everybody ’ wanted to avoid scandal..A re- 
ligious friend to whom I told the story was sure 
that it was a scandal. For the woman had no right 
to be buried in consecrated ground. 

So, the woman is dead and buried. The inquest 
has been held. The relatives have their inheritance. 
Scandal is restricted to the few who live along that 
balcony. Statisticians investigating suicide work 
hard on their figures, which omit this case — pos- 
sibly others like it. 

The formalities have been completed. The case 
is closed. But this story is true and none of the 
characters is fictitious. Does it all matter? 
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LEARNING 
WHILE YOU SLEEP 


by DAVID GUNSTON 


Subliminal memorizing offers 
a short cut to the student 


HE latest scientific craze to originate 
| from America seems almost too good to 
be true: you learn permanently, simply, 
and without any difficulty all the things there is 
never enough time for in your daily life — while 
you are in bed asleep at night! By means of a 
tape-recorder on the bedside table and a small 
microphone/speaker under the pillow, foreign 
languages, plays and poetry, speeches, the Morse 
code and technical data of every kind is fed per- 
manently into the sub-conscious by continually- 
repeated messages during the hours spent asleep. 
By quietly repeating words, facts, and figures 
into the never-sleeping brain, it is claimed, any- 
one of normal intelligence can learn anything in 
the minimum of time. Studies that take years, a 
lifetime even, may be mastered in a few days or 
weeks at a very low financial cost. 

This ‘revolutionary new concept of learning’, 
as its sponsors call it, has apparently been known 
to science as a definite possibility for some time, 
but until recently has been taboo to the innocent 
layman, who was held by the experts to be ‘ not 
yet ready for so new and so startling an approach’. 

Many sleep-learning experiments were con- 
ducted under top-secret conditions in World War 
II, and it is said that numbers of US service offi- 
cers were taught foreign languages thus in only 
two or three weeks, while secret agents of the 
Office of Strategic Services (OSS) were imbued 
with the accents, habits, customs, slang, etc, of 
the countries they were to enter to do espionage 
work entirely by this method. 

More recently, famous Chilean operatic singer 
Ramon Vinay, booked to sing Carmen at La 
Scala, Milan, sleep-learnt the Italian version in a 
week, and sang it in perfect Italian, his thick 
Spanish accent entirely gone. The noted aircraft 
designer Alexander de Serversky claims to have 
lost his native Russian accent and mastered ‘ pure 
English’ in this way, and it has been reported 
that singers Rudy Vallee and Bing Crosby and 
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actress Gloria Swanson have used it to learn lines 
and lyrics in a very short time. In America, we 
are told, professional singers and actors are turn- 
ing increasingly to the ‘still small voice’ beneath 
their pillows to memorize their parts. 

How exactly does one sleep-learn? There is 
really nothing mystical or magical about the 
system, which is based on the firmly-established 
fact that during sleep the human brain is never 
entirely switched off. The conscious mind closes 
down, but the subconscious remains active, con- 
juring up dreams, maybe, juggling with (and 
often solving) harassing daytime problems, keep- 
ing alert perhaps for small selective sounds (the 
baby coughing, for example). In this way the 








subconscious mind is thus receptive to new know- 
ledge, indeed to almost any ideas or persuasion. 
The thing can apparently also have a therapeutic 
value, inducing people to stop smoking, drinking 
or drug addiction, or ironing out psychological 
difficulties of many kinds. 

On the bedside table stands the compact little 
tape-recorder, previously loaded up with 
specially-prepared LP tapes of the subject under 
study, graded according to level and usually 
recorded to give perhaps fifty or more repeats. 
Alternatively, a small multi-speed gramophone 
may be used, playing LP discs of similar content. 
) There is also a built-in electric clock time-switch, 
so that the ‘lessons’ may run for fixed periods, 
if not all night. With the tape-recorder, the stu- 
i can make his own tapes, recording anything 
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he may want to learn or memorize. 

From this apparatus a short flex runs to the 
flat under-pillow speaker, so designed that it won’t 
be uncomfortable to lay the head on and will 
produce only sufficient volume for the subject to 
hear, yet clearly enough through the inevitable 
muffling of his pillow. 

Then, once he is soundly asleep, say half-an- 
hour after dropping off, the insidious pre- 
recorded voice begins its series of whispered 
messages. Usually these repeat the main facts or 
themes with timed regularity, so that the sub- 
conscious has no excuse for not thoroughly 
absorbing them. On waking, the normally 
tefreshed subject finds to his natural astonish- 
ment that lists of French verbs, lines of poetry, 
sales figures and chemical formule formerly 
unknown are clearly implanted in the memory. 
} With a few weeks’ unbroken ‘treatment’, it is 

Claimed, such difficult subjects as Mandarin 


Ey, 








Chinese or differential calculus become child’s 
play to all but the few morons who will never 
learn anything, anyway. 

According to the Wall Street Journal, upwards 
of 100,000 people are currently sleep-learning in 
the USA. Mushroom manufacturers of special 
discs and tapes are springing up, and the tape- 
recording side of the subject is being closely 
allied to the general recording, Hi-Fi and sound 
reproduction boom chiefly encouraged by young 
people. Besides languages of all kinds, people are 
greatly increasing their vocabularies, putting 
right speech defects, memorizing sales patter and 
the like. Others are listening sub-consciously to 
gramophone records designed to cure insomnia, 
claustrophobia, shyness, and the rest. One firm’s 
catalogue, as well as listing academic discs, offers 
records with such alluring titles as ‘ Magnetic 
Personality’, ‘ Financial Success’, ‘Affirm that 
You can Speak! /Sing! /Sell!’, ‘How to be a 
Potent Male’, ‘Creative Inspiration and Peace of 
Mind’, as well as courses designed to cure chil- 
dren of such defects as stuttering, bed-wetting, 
nail-biting, and lying. There are even what are 
called ‘ Scientific Prayers’ on tape for the sleep- 
ing devout. 

Ali these subjects, it is averred by the increas- 
ingly successful commercial sponsors, might as 
well be crammed into our long-suffering brains 
so that the time we spend asleep is not wasted. 
After all, they say, we have to sleep, so why not 
use the time to amass more knowledge, more 
information, more skills. 

Although quite striking public proofs of sleep- 
learning efficiency have already been given, 
notably on TV, medical science generally is scep- 
tical of both the possibility of sleep-learning and 
its harmlessness. A number of psychiatrists do, 
however, welcome it for its therapeutic value, 
not least in ridding children of bad habits. 

Doubtless it will not be long before the craze 
catches on in other parts of the world, and it 
seems sufficiently serious to demand the closest 
inquiry, though only by trial and experience can 
its long-term effects be judged. Meanwhile, one’s 
natural fears of a seemingly unnatural, certainly 
insidious and easily abused method of getting at 
people’s minds (think what -could be done in 
prisons, boarding-schools, and hospitals) are tem- 
pered by the thought that with increasing leisure 
man’s greatest need will be just more knowledge, 
information, and skills. 
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TELEVISION AND RADIO 


TELEVISION 


HUMANISTS SCORE 
A TRIUMPH 
of the 


HE _ suggestion 
Humanist Broadcasting 


Committee that T. H. 
Huxley’s famous debate with 
Wilberforce should be re-enacted 
on TV was approved by the 
BBC. As a result ‘ The Battle of 
Oxford’ was produced as a 
centenary anniversary of the 
memorable occasion. James 
Fisher and Sir Julian Huxley 
were asked to comment as 
humanists, and Canon Raven 
spoke for the Church. 

Viewers were given a salutary 
reminder of the great change of 
front on the part of theologians. 
Some may have come to the 
programme fresh from _ the 
memories of a more recent 
battle depicted in that excellent 
film, Inherit the Wind. But apart 
from the Fundamentalist fringe, 
there are no anti-evolutionists 
today. 

It all seems as remote as the 
storm that broke over the head 
of Galileo. That is not to say 
that it was a lot of fuss about 
nothing, as religious apologists 
now pretend. The plain moral is 
that to abandon a strongly held 
position is always a defeat for 
theology and a triumph for 
science. 


Cargo Cults 


Even better propaganda for 
humanism, in my judgment, was 
the factual account of the 
Pacific cargo cults in David 
Attenborough’s excellent anthro- 
pological series, This must surely 
have set some people thinking 
hard, In New Guinea, the Solo- 
mon Islands, and the New 
Hebrides, an extraordinary myth 
has sprung up, emptying the 
mission churches. The idea is 
that a messiah will appear from 
the skies (in an aeroplane) and 
distribute to the natives all the 
luxuries that the white man en- 
joys. The Europeans will be 
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driven out, there will be money 
for all, and nobody need work. 

This artless projection of envy 
of a superior style of life is well 
described in Ian Hogbin’s Social 
Change (Watts, 21s). The cam- 
era brings it more vividly to life. 
We actually see a leader of the 
cult being interviewed. He de- 
clares that he often speaks to 
John Frum (the messiah) and he 
will soon come and transform 
their lives. He is watching over 
them all the time. 

To how many viewers did it 
occur that they were witnessing 
the age-old process of the birth 
of a divine saviour? Yet to 
make the point explicitly would 
probably have spoilt the effect. 
Among thoughtful people an 
uneasy possibility must have 
been planted. 


Earl Russell’s Twinkle 


The series of interviews with 
Bertrand Russell was another 
delight for humanists. He is not 
only extremely photogenic, but 
the whimsical twinkle in his eye 
tells more than words how much 
life can be enjoyed at eighty- 
eight. The old malice has mel- 
lowed, though there were sly 
digs at some fellow philosophers. 
A few of the quips I had read 
before. 


Inside Our Prisons 


The advantages of visualiza- 
tion were very apparent in 
Christopher Mayhew’s tour of 
English prisons. Out of a mixed 
crowd of officers and prisoners 
we were challenged to pick out 
the criminals by their faces. 
Alas, Lombroso was wrong — 
there is no criminal type. But 
the outspoken interviews with 
old lags gave little comfort to 
those who hope that reforms 
will quickly solve the problem 
of rehabilitation. 

Even the bad name that Dart- 
moor has earned seems less 
well-founded than one had sup- 
posed. Some of its denizens 
praised the amenities of ‘the 
Moor’, e.g. the greater variety 
in the work. Against their 


cynical acceptance of fate the 
prison chapel seems a mordant 
irony. 

Mr Mayhew was right in des- 
cribing most of the recidivists 
as emotionally immature. Vague 
as this psychiatric term may 
seem in print, what it means 
is plain enough when we watch 
a criminal talking of his exploits 
without a spark of regret except 
for his bad luck in_ being 
caught. It was a disturbing and 
depressing experience to come, 
as it were, face to face with a 
typical psychopath—a _ smiling 
boy devoid of any moral sense, 
indifferent to kindness or punish- 
ment. Such a personality seems 
incurably flawed and no one 
knows what to do about it. 


Religious Debate 


I doubt whether Malcolm 
Muggeridge was the best choice, 
from the humanist point of 
view, to challenge the Catholic 
Bishop of Leeds on the central 
doctrines of Christianity. It is 
not enough to describe the 
orthodox position as ‘ incompre- 
hensible’, The contemporary 
question is whether it literally 
makes sense. This is a line of 
attack to which the precise 
verbal formulations of Catholic 
theology are vulnerable. Dr 
Dwyer put over the familiar 
argument that if God created 
us, it is reasonable to expect that 
he should communicate with us. 
Fair enough, on the premise; 
but it is also reasonable to ex- 
pect that he should make his 
revelation plain and unambigu- 
ous. The existence of so many 
rival interpretations shows that 
this is not so. 

Dr Dwyer’s statement that the 
evidence for the resurrection 
was as good as the evidence that 
Christ existed was a risky move. 
A detailed analysis of the con- 
tradictions in the Biblical nar- 
ratives would have exposed the 
Bishop’s flanks on both counts, 
though one needs less weight of 
evidence to prove that a man 
existed than to prove that he 
rose from the dead — or that he 
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was God. However, it was satis- 
factory to be provided with such 
a debate. More will doubtless be 
seen and heard of the Bishop 
of Leeds, who was responsible 
for the widely advertised Catho- 
lic information pamphlets. He 
is an urbane and skilful pro- 
pagandist. CLIFFORD MASON 


RADIO 


WORDS AND 
MEANING 


T was Alice—wasn’t it?—-who 

said a word means whatever 
she wants it to mean. That kind 
of thing only happens in Won- 
derland. When Miss Marghanita 
Laski, at a recent Brains Trust 
meeting, complained about the 
use by scientists of words like 
‘mind’ and ‘spirit’ which still 
have a strong theological flavour 
she was ventilating a real diffi- 
culty. The scientist—on this oc- 
casion Prof Grey Walters, a 
brain specialist—riposted by re- 
minding Miss Laski that it was 
up to writers (like her) to supply 
the scientist with a better word. 
The French, he said, have a 
word for it, esprit; but, as Mr 
Wain, the third member of the 
team, remarked, esprit also 
stands for wit. In the end it was 
decided that only a philosopher, 
and a linguistic philosopher at 
that, could resolve the matter 
for them. Like many another 
Brains Trust question, it was left 
in the air—to come up again. 


Emotive Words 


Important in_ itself, the 
question is of special interest 
for readers of this journal. 
Words like ‘God’, ‘spirit’, and 
not least ‘religion’ badly need 
defining in more precise terms. 
On the one hand, we have the 
logical positivists who consider 
most of them to be meaning- 
less. On the other hand, there is 
a psychologist of Jung’s emin- 
ence who in an interview broad- 
cast some time ago spoke of the 
existence of God as ‘a psycho- 
logical fact’. That surely is to 
use the word ‘fact’ in an entirely 
New sense. 

It is perhaps too much to ex- 


pect standard definitions for all 
words—a sort of semantic high- 
way code that everyone will 
accept. Certain words are 
charged with emotion and preju- 
dice ; others again change their 
meaning with time and place. 
‘Apartheid’ and ‘democracy’ are 
two current examples. The word 
‘religion’ is indiscriminately ap- 
plied to such diverse systems as 
Christianity (with its belief in 
God as Spirit), Buddhism (which 
in its original form acknow- 
ledges no deity), Jainism (con- 
fessedly atheistic), and Confuci- 
anism (a code of good be- 
haviour rather than a faith). 


Scientific Truth 


Moreover, as Prof W. K. 
Clifford long ago pointed out, 
human sacrifice, sacred prostitu- 
tion, suttee and thuggery—all 
immoral practices to our way of 
thinking —have characterized 
some religions so-called. Admit- 
tedly these things belong to the 
past ; but is it any wonder many 
of us fight shy of a word which 
carries with it such unsavoury 
associations? If we must employ 
it, let us call humanism the 
religion of man. 

In the world of science, at 
any rate, words must answer to 
facts and therefore call for (here 
we return to Miss Laski’s point) 
greater precision in their use, in 
so far, that is, as the incomplete 
state of our knowledge allows. 
That is not all. Scientific know- 
ledge is public knowledge as 
opposed to the occult, to revela- 
tions so-called and sacred books. 
A novel turn was given to this 
subject by Mr John Ziman in 
his broadcast ‘Science is Social’, 
where he argued that a scientific 
truth is a statement which has 
been publicly accepted by the 
experts. I don’t quite like this 
insistence on expert opinion. 
Experts are not infallible, and 
there are vested interests in 
science as elsewhere (e.g. Sir 
Herbert Barker, the manipula- 
tive surgeon, despite his knight- 
hood was never _ formally 
recognized by his medical col- 
leagues). Anyway, Mr Ziman 
went on to compare the work of 
scientists with dealings on the 
Stock Exchange—a bizarre com- 


parison at first sight, but it 
shows that what he had in mind 
was science regarded as process 
rather than product—‘a way of 
doing intellectual business’, as 
he put it. In the long run, ac- 
cording to him, the market price 
is the only fair price. In the long 
run yes, but what becomes of 
truth meanwhile? 


Poets Not Admitted 


Mr Ziman’s was only one of 
several talks we have been 
listening to in the past few 
weeks touching on one or other 
aspect of science—this apart 
from the tercentenary of the 
Royal Society which got, as it 
deserved, first-rate coverage. In 
view of the battle now going on 
between Science and the Arts, 
it is not without interest that, as 
Sir Geoffrey Keynes told us, 
among those originally invited 
to form the Society were two 
poets, a historian, and an archi- 
tect. It was only later that the 
Society acquired its exclusively 
scientific, professional slant. Is 
that loss or gain? ; 

A. D. COHEN 








RPA DEVELOPMENT 
FUND 


Donations received during August, 1960 : 
£6 6s—E. G. Sandler. 

£3 18s 7d—C. L. Henderson. 

£2 19s—E. L. Deacon. 

£2 2s—B. R. Topp. 

£1 18s—B. Foxall. 


£1 1s—S. W. Buckhalter; R. T. Burrow; 
H. Ferguson; E. Linfield; ty WwW. J. 
McCulley; Fohn B. Williams; E. C. Sell. 


19s 6d—C. M. Duncan. 


19s—Capt F. R. McGuire; G. W. Berry; 
N. F. McNicoll; B. Ridout. 


13s 7d—Otto Dornbusch. 
12s—Commander C. S. Mellor. 
10s 6d—B. G. Gomm. 


10s—A. Corner; O. de Manbey; Mrs de 
Manbey; Miss V. Metcalfe; Miss J. L. 
Neilson; Mrs C. Thompson. 


9s—E. Little; J. D. Evans; R. S. 
Montague; R. N. Nelson; C. F. 
Drummond. 


8s 4d—H. Craddock. 
6s 8d—A. Gainswin. 
6s—B. F. Murray. 


5s—A. nee 
Walle 


4s—J. “| Baker; J. Y. Dick; T. Driver; 
J. F. Stringer. 


2s 6d—E. M. S. Brooks; D. Prior. 
Total to August 31, 1960: £627 lls 9d 
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HUMANIST GUIDE TO BOOKS 


THE HUMAN SPIRIT, edited 


by Whit Burnett (Allen & 
Unwin, 25s). Here is another 
anthology by the editor of the 
popular This is My Philosophy. 
Despite the off-putting descrip- 
tion as a quest among the 
mysteries of the human spirit by 
forty world-famous men and 
women the result is a welcome 
book to dip into and keep beside 
the bed. Among the humanists 
selected are William James, 
Joseph Wood Krutch, and Som- 
erset Maugham. Catholicism is 
represented by Etienne Gilson, 
Thomas Merton, Gabriel Mar- 
cel, and Graham Greene. The 
mixed bag also includes D. H. 
Lawrence, C. E. M. Joad, Paul 
Tillich, Albert Schweitzer, C. S. 
Lewis, and Krishnamurti. The 
quotation from Somerset Mau- 
gham’s The Summing Up is one 
of the best in the book. After a 
not unsympathetic consideration 
of mystical experience, it con- 
cludes: ‘But I have been busy 
with words too long not to be 
suspicious of them, and when I 
look at those I have just written 
I cannot but see that their mean- 
ing is tenuous, In religion, above 
all things, the only thing of use 
is an objective truth. The only 
God that is of use is a being 
who is personal, supreme and 
good, and whose existence is as 
certain as that two and two 
make four. I cannot penetrate 
the mystery. I remain an agnos- 
tic, and the practical outcome 
of agnosticism is that you act 
as though God did not exist.’ 


TALKS ON THE GITA, by 
Acharya Vinoba Bhave (Allen 
& Unwin, 16s), H. G. Wells con- 
sidered the Bhavagad Gita to be 
superior to the Bible. A quota- 
tion from the Gita sprang spon- 
taneously when Oppenheimer 
watched the awesome explosion 
of the first atomic bomb. Many 
allusions in the poetry of Yeats 
and T. S. Eliot are unintelligible 
without some knowledge of 
these ancient scriptures. They 
contain no dogma, in the 
Western sense, but their cate- 
gories of thought are so un- 
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familiar to the West that it is 
doubtful whether we can under- 
stand the message. This com- 
mentary by Acharya Vinoba 
Bhave endeavours to make the 
essentials clear. It is a series of 
addresses given to fellow prison- 
ers in Dhalia Jail by a remark- 
able man who was the disciple 
of, and is in one sense the suc- 
cessor to, Gandhi. There is 
virtually no parallel in the West 
to this type of practical mystic. 
Vinoba started the amazing 
Bhoodan movement and went 
from village to village persuad- 
ing landlords to give back part 
of their land to the peasants. 
Saints are a nuisance to the 
authorities and against the mas- 
sive weight of Indian poverty 
personal example seems as in- 
effectual as arrows fired at the 
moon, But Vinoba’s vision of a 
social order based on non- 
violence and love is inspiring. 
Far from being a crank, he is a 
very considerable scholar. 


THE THOUGHT OF REIN- 
HOLD NIEBUHR, by Gordon 
Harland. (Oxford Univ Press, 
42s). Niebuhr is one of the most 
influential of contemporary Pro- 
testant theologians. To human- 
ists his obsession with ‘sin’ may 
seem almost pathological. He 
writes from a point of view so 
alien to us that there seems 
hardly any point of contact. 
Why bother with it? The answer 
is that if the challenge of 
Christianity to the modern mind 
is to be met its current idiom 
must be understood. It is better 
to abstain from debate than to 
enter it unprepared. Mr Har- 
land does not attempt to ex- 
pound Niebuhr’s Christology 
but concentrates on his social 
ethic. This is based on the con- 
cepts of agape (love) and social 
justice. One wonders what this 
means in a world threatened by 
nuclear annihilation. Niebuhr is 
no longer a pacifist. He thinks 
that the peril of tyranny is worse 
than the atomic peril. ‘Man can- 
not win freedom by renouncing 
his freedom to destroy, he can 
win freedom only by mastering 


that freedom.’ In short, keep the 
bomb. No wonder he is wel- 
comed in high official circles, 
It is a ‘safe’ sort of Christianity. 
Or is it? 


THE POLIO MAN, by John 
Rowland. (Lutterworth Press, 
9s 6d). Mr Rowland summarizes 
the most recent big success 
story in medical history and 
conveys an admirably full idea 
of how a research student de- 
velops into top power. Dr Jonas 
Salk escaped what might have 
become dangerous aloofness in 
a university and soon entered 
the exacting field work of a 
hospital. Having thus rounded 
his general experience, he was 
able to join adequately in the 
most advanced American team 
work against virus diseases. The 
human story is cleverly pointed 
by recurring short conversations 
with his wife. After an utter 
weariness of routine testing we 
are excited to note his own reti- 
cent excitement on the rise. And 
when finally he was_ being 
courted by all the wiles of high 
publicity he flatly refused to 
allow the scientist to be inter- 
— by any antics of a social 
ion. 








Classified Advertisements 


Replies to Box Nos should be addressed to 
‘The Humanist’, 40 Drury Lane, London, 
WC2. Rates: Personal 3d, Trade 4d, per 
word. Box Numbers |s extra. 


LECTURES 

—— PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY. 

Conway Hall, Red Lion Sg, Ci. 
SUNDAYS, li am. Oct 2, W. E. Swin- 
ton, PhD, ‘A Century of ‘the Darwinian 
Debate’; ‘Oct 9, Ritchie Calder, OBE, 
‘Escape into Space’; Oct 16, Joseph 
Murumbi, ‘Independence and Interdepend- 
ence in Africa—1960’; Oct 23, Mrs 
Margaret Knight, MA, ‘How Europe 

ame Christian’; Oct 30 Richard 
Clements, OBE, ‘Aneurin Bevan—Human- 
ist Statesman’. 


TUESDAYS, 7.15 pm. Open Discussion. 
Oct 4, Richard Clements, OBE, ‘A Cen- 
ae of the Social Conscience’; Oct 11, 

C. Ogwurike, ‘The New State of Nigeria’; 
Oct 18, R. W. Sorensen, MP, “The New 
Humanism and the Old’ Religions’; Oct 
25, Robin Dixon, ‘Danilo Dolci’ (Film). 
Write free literature. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
LOGICAL: Morison’s whirlwind scheme 
for circular sying machines. Explanatory 
try-it-in-practice booklet 2s 9d post free 


from Lew Singer, 3 Kent Road, London, 
Ww. ‘It 7. the answer’.—L. G 
! Cramp, A.R.A 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 








THE ROLE OF HUMANISM 


Sir,—To my mind the attack 
by humanists should be two-fold 
—theoretical and practical. Un- 
fortunately it is still necessary 
to destroy revealed religious 
fundamentalism. With education 
still largely in the hands of, 
or grossly influenced by, the 
Churches, the nonsense driven 
into the heads of our children 
can only be driven out by direct 
attack: In that attack let us be- 
ware of being beguiled into 
using the weapons of our adver- 
saries—metaphysical _hair-split- 
ting and arguments on finer 
points of logic. These can only 
be of interest to philosophers 
who are already committed one 
way or another. The attack 
must be the simple operation of 
showing to the ordinary 85 per 
cent of the common people the 
absurdities and beastlinesses of 
the Churches’ dogmas and tradi- 
tional beliefs. Such things as the 
Brains Trust and Mrs Knight on 
radio and TV are probably the 
strongest media. Little has been 
done so far in the cinema and 
there is scope there if any pro- 
ducer has the courage. The 
point is that oral and visual im- 
pact, for the masses, is stronger 
than the written word, though 
of course the capture of a popu- 
3 newspaper would be of great 

elp. 

Humanists surely are,. above 
all, practical people. Let us at- 
tack one practical abuse at a 
time with all we’ve got and go 
all out for its amelioration. 
Laws relating to divorce, sex, 
illegitimacy, censorship, obscen- 
ity, and education (seculariza- 
tion of), are enough to start on 
and offer a great field of 
endeavour. 

We seem to argue too much 
among. ourselves in The 
Humanist. We are all of one 
mind on fundamentals. Let 
The Humanist devote some 
Space, to the preparation of 
simple propaganda on points of 


Church dogma and on special 
problems that will help us to 
carry our message to simple 
people-——DouGLas HEATH, Dar 
es Salaam. 


Sir,—I must agree with Mr 
Purcell’s article. My experience 
is that most people (church- 
going or ‘not) regard the 
Christian Church as a precious 
thing that must be maintained 
(not necessarily by them of 
course). I have been urged to 
go to church in spite of my pro- 
tests that it would mean nothing 
to me since I am no longer a 
Christian. When speaking to a 
small meeting of women I men- 
tioned loneliness as a_ great 
problem and one of the women 
(and most of those present) felt 
that church-going was the ans- 
wer to loneliness. 

It was they who raised the 
issue of Church, not I. I sug- 
gested that since only 30 per 
cent of the population attended 
any sort of church, the church 
would not seem to be an effect- 
ive solution for most people. 
The social temperature dropped 
rather sharply and the subject 
was quickly changed. I could 
have left the issue alone, but I 
had not raised the question of 
church-going and I felt bound 
to point out the low proportion 
of the population who took ad- 
vantage of the consolations 
offered by the Church. 

I feel myself that as long as 
there is Christian propaganda in 
school, on radio and television, 
We must go on politely but per- 
sistently outlining the weak- 
nesses of the Christian case and 
of all supernatural religions.— 
DorotHy Gounnpry, Billingham, 
Durham. 


Sir,—May I express my con- 
cern at the finding that there 
seems to exist within the 
humanist movement a certain 
body of opinion which seeming- 
ly wishes to equate humanism 


with anti-Communism? I could 
imagine few worse fates for the 
humanist than that he should be 
expected to make common 
cause with the Vatican against 
the more progressive secular 
democracies of the present-day 
world. 

I doubt whether even Lt-Col 
Holman would maintain that 
the USA of today with its 
colour-bar, its strike-breaking 
and the rest, is really a land of 
freedom. Again, Mr Chalmers 
is more than a little ingenu- 
ous when, while contrasting 
Christian and Communist doc- 
trine, he ignores that the one 
claims a divine authority while 
the other claims nothing more 
than that its philosophy of dia- 
lectics is a method justified 
empirically. 

This argument has arisen out 
of one concerning the need for 
a sustained attack upon organ- 
ized Christianity. It is significant 
to me that the very people 
among humanists who wish to 
deal gently with the Christians 
are those who are the most 
antagonistic when faced by the 
Soviet Union. Is there a reason 
for this fact? May it not be that 
the most important attack upon 
the Churches today lies in the 
social and economic field? Re- 
actionaries generally must recog- 
nize that organized religion, 
whether in England or in Tibet, 
is one of their most valuable 
allies for keeping things as they 
are. It is therefore not surprising 
to find the emergence of a pro- 
Christian viewpoint in these 
quarters or at least one which 
does not want the Christians too 
severely chastised. On the other 
hand, a progressive humanism 
has before it the task of guiding 
change in social and economic 
fields as well as in those of 
abstract ideas. It will desire to 
frame its outlook within the real 
world and not to revert to the 
mere quest for a world of ab- 
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stractions. For a humanism of 
this type, there can be no place 
for mere anti-Sovietism. It must 
seek its allies wherever progress 
is to be seen and wherever there 
is a conscious attempt to raise 
the lot of the common man.— 


F. H. A.  MICKLEWRIGHT, 
London, SE25. 
Sir—I see The Humanist 


fairly frequently, but it is doubt- 
ful if I shall ever buy it. Yet I 
am probably more really a 
humanist (if I take the generally 
implied meaning of the name) 
than most of your readers. Why, 
you may ask, don’t I join up 
with fellow humanists at least as 
far as supporting its journal? 
The answer is quite a simple 
one. It is because I am not 
interested in religion. To me it’s 
all the same if Dom Cafuto 
blasphemed against Augustus in 
the fourth century or that Judas 
something-or-other carved rude 
words on his school desk. I am 
not interested in the Christians’ 
preoccupation with sin or the 
Buddhists’ with Nirvana. 

Your paper and movement 
reek of both. 

If you are really what you 
pretend to be, your paper should 
show the real present - day 
humanist living a present-day 
life, a full, rich, and intellectu- 
ally full and spiritually satisfy- 
ing (I use the term advisedly) 
life, without reference to re- 
ligion ; without the need of it. 
In other words, your paper 
should be recording life, not 
filling its pages with rubbed-up 
articles on dead controverial- 
ists. Where is your music? your 
art? your drama? The aim of 
your magazine should surely be 
to stimulate humanists to par- 
take as humanists in activity in 
all spheres of life, not to advise 
anti-Christians how to bicker 
successfully with church-goers. 
The Church is far more afraid 
of being ignored, of being ig- 
nored to such an extent that it 
is no longer necessary in the life 
of the community. The only 
way the humanist movement 
can achieve success in this direc- 
tion is to provide an alternative 
organization to the community. 

There is more religion in The 
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Humanist than in any parish 
magazine, yet of the two the 
average parish magazine per- 
forms to the community a more 
‘human’ service——DENIS WIL- 
LIAMS, Chester. 


Sir,—Mr Chalmers makes an 
absurd suggestion that it is soft- 
headed to allow writers to men- 
tion the good aspects of the Com- 
munist countries in their articles. 
Surely one does not have to 
deny the good points about a 
system because there may also 
be bad. It is for the individual to 
weigh the good against the bad. 

I would not complain if Mr 
Chalmers or Lt-Col Holman 
wrote about what they consider 
bad aspects of the Communist 
systems or what they consider 
good about the ‘free countries 
of the West’, But let them be 
rational and not complain when 
people who are biased in a 
different way from themselves 
say what they believe. Generally 
in the Press and on radio and 
television it is only bad that we 
hear of the Communist coun- 
tries. They are always wrong 
and we are always right. 

I am in the position of still 
having to decide whether the 
Communist societies provide an 
acceptable alternative to the sel- 
fish and wasteful systems of the 
West. And I am pleased that the 
policy of The Humanist is to 
allow people to express. their 
opinions freely. Articles in 
praise of certain features of the 
Communist countries are pub- 
lished, but I have also read 
articles which are critical, and 
quite rightly the letters of Mr 
Chalmers and Lt-Col Holman 
were published. I would be most 
disappointed if The Humanist 
changed its policy.—D. G. 
BAKER, Hornchurch, Essex. 


Sir,—I range myself 100 per 
cent with Pat Sloan against Lt- 
Col L. J. Holman and Mr T. M. 
Chalmers. I was lately in 
Moscow on _ business about 
translations of some of my own 
books, with which I need not 
bother your readers. During our 
conversation the director of the 
publishing house passed over to 
me a bulky Russian volume. 


To my surprise it was a transla- 
tion of Lord Russell’s history of 
western philosophy. I said: 
‘That’s very kind of you after 
the unkind things Russell has 
said about you!’ I gathered it 
was done in the interest of 
peaceful co-existence. 

This was not the first instance 
of its kind. In the 1930s I had 
been surprised to see on a 
Leningrad bookstall a translation 
of Kipling. 

So much for Lt-Col Holman’s 
assertion that Russia prevents 
her own people from reading 
what the other side has to say. 
(They may jam the ‘voice of 
America’. I couldn’t care less. 
In their place I'd jam it 
myself!) 

As to Tibet, in my prepara- 
tory school days, over sixty years 
ago, masters described Tibetan 
monks and their praying-wheels 
to us in ridicule as the last word 
in benighted superstition. The 
Chinese, if the worst I hear of 
them is true, are only doing in 
Tibet what we did in. Britain at 
the Reformation, and __ the 
French at the Revolution. How 
else does Lt-Col Holman think 
medievalism is to be liquidated 
ever or anywhere?—ARCHIBALD 
ROBERTSON, Oxford. 


Catholicism in Canada 


Sir,—Recently there was a 
prediction in the Toronto Globe 
and Mail that in 1980 Toronto 
would be a_ predominantly 
Roman Catholic city. Ever since 
its foundation in the early nine- 
teenth century Toronto has been 
the most Protestant city in 
Canada and also the most loyal 
in its pro-British sentiments. 

The change has been brought 
about by the inpouring of 
Italians, Poles, and Dutch. For 
this the Liberal governments of 


- MacKenzie King and (RC) 


Louis St Laurent have been 
largely responsible. However, 
the present government of Con- 
servative John Diefenbaker has 
not been entirely blameless. | 
have been informed on good 
authority by a former MP that 
an active French - Canadian 
Deputy Minister of Immigration 
has been largely responsible for 
the admission of large numbers 
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of RC immigrants. Unfortun- 
ately our immigration of Anglo- 
Saxons from Great Britain has 
fallen off badly in the last few 
years. This has been partly be- 
cause of the improvement in 
the economic conditions in 
Britain. 

It must be remembered also 
that contrary to all expectations 
the French-Canadian Roman 
Catholic Province of Quebec 

elected fifty out of seventy-five 
| supporters of the Diefenbaker 

government at the last election. 
There is more than a suspicion 
that most of these fifty are 
really members of the Union 
Nationale party of the late 
Maurice Duplessis and are only 
Conservative for what they can 
get out of the 
government. Diefenbaker has 
made several of the French- 
Canadians cabinet ministers. 
The Minister of Justice is him- 
self a Roman Catholic. 

The Roman Church is also 
attempting to introduce RC 
separate schools in the province 
of Manitoba, which has con- 
tinually rejected them _ since 
1896, when the Conservative 
government which supported 
them was soundly trounced at 
the polls. The Globe and Mail 
newspaper has given great pub- 
licity to articles by Father G. F. 
George, Superior of the Jesuit 
Province of Upper Canada, 
dealing with the subject: 
‘Would Catholics be Progres- 
sive?’ 

I recall the statement of John 
Pym: ‘If they [the Catholics] 
should once obtain a conniv- 
ance, they will press for a 
toleration, from thence to an 
equality, from an equality to a 
superiority, from a superiority 
to an extirpation of all contrary 
religions.” Pym’s predictions are 
today being borne out in Spain, 
Portugal, Columbia, and Que- 
bec. The boast of the RC 
Church is ‘Semper Eadem’, and 
I see no reason during my life- 
time to doubt the validity of 
that boast—C. M. CRAWForD, 
MD, Kingston, Ontario. 


The Myth of Eden 


Sir,—As a supplement to the 
account by R. J. Mostyn of the 
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distortions of the Eden myth by 
the Christian theologians may I 
add the: following notes about 
its structure? Such a myth re- 
sults when a custom that is per- 
mitted becomes taboo and is 
forbidden but persists as a story, 
with its real import concealed, 
because mankind still wishes it 
in his unconscious, The myth 
deals with incest, Eve being the 
mother, Adam the son, and 
Satan the evil component of the 
father-figure. One method of 
concealment of a truth is to 
state that the exact opposite is 
true. Here Adam the son should 
have issued from the body of 
Eve, but in the myth it is Eve 
who is taken from the body of 
Adam. It has been suggested 
by the Freudians that the apple 
is a symbol of a woman’s breast. 
When the myth originated, how- 
ever, the apple was a wild fruit 
about the size of a plum. At 
this stage in history food pro- 
hibitions were not infrequent, 
and this is simply the substitu- 
tion of one prohibition—incest 
—by another as a device of con- 
cealment of the truth. In fairy- 
tale, fable and myth, the father 
may be replaced by an animal, 
and here the snake is suitable by 
reason of its phallic significance. 

The Eden myth appears later 
in legend, as for example in the 
Faust legend, where the mother 
is Helen, Faust the son, and 
Mephistopheles, who also ap- 
pears as a poodle, is the evil 
father-figure. The sin of incest 
has become equated with that 
of having concourse with a 
pagan deity, and Faust is con- 
demned to the Christian penalty 
of eternal hell-fire. The old man 
who appears and attempts to 
dissuade Faust from summon- 
ing Helen is the friendly father- 
figure, and the father has again 
a double role as in the Eden 
myth. 

Milton introduced further 
confusion into the Eden myth, 
as in Paradise Lost he makes 
Adam and Eve man and wife 
before the temptation. This 
being so, the eating of the apple 
cannot be equated with sexual 
knowledge, and consequently it 
was an act of trivial disobedience 
that the poet made responsible 


for the condemnation of the 
whole of mankind. — (Prof) 
P. W. Rosertson, London, 
NWI1. 


H. G. Wells Society 


Sir,—There is in this country 
a Shaw Society, a Dickens Fel- 
lowship, and a Bronté Society, 
but no similar society exists for 
the perpetuation of the memory 
and ideas of the late H. G. 
Wells. In order to fill this long- 
felt need, it is proposed to form 
an H. G. Wells Society, com- 
posed of persons interested in 
the life and works of this 
distinguished writer who are 
anxious to encourage a wider 
interest in his writings and ideas. 

I would be most grateful if 
any of your readers who may be 
interested in joining such a 
Society would kindly write to 
the undersigned, from whom 
fuller details can be obtained. — 
J. R. HAmMMonbD, 39 Rugby 
Road, West Bridgford, Notting- 
ham. 


Religion in Schools 


Sir,—I was surprised to see so 
little comment on F. R. Griffin’s 
article ‘Religious Instruction in 
Schools’, which appeared in the 
August issue. 

I do not subscribe to the view 
that humanism is a religion—on 
the contrary, it is an ‘anti- 
religion’—and I like to think of 
it, as I have said before, as a 
way of life. Consequently I 
would hate to think of any child 
being forced to study, as a 
subject, a way of life that is 
advocated by some people. This 
smacks too much of the Com- 
munist system. 

Mr Griffin seems to think that 
the relevant clauses in the 1944 
Education Act would allow of 
any religion to be taught, and 
as he has ‘proved’, to his own 
satisfaction and with Sir Julian 
Huxley’s help, that humanism 
is a ‘religion’, then it follows that 
the kiddies could be subjected 
to torrents of anti-religious as 
well as religious propaganda. 
Personally I find the whole idea 
revolting and undemocratic in 
the extreme, and I hope that 
many share this view. 

Children are sent to school to 
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learn facts, and in doing so 
prepare themselves for the 
moment when they are sent 
out into the world to fend for 
themselves, Under no circum- 
stances can religious instruction 
be interpreted as fact, and it 
should never appear in any 
school’s syllabus. Religious study 
should be confined to the home 
and the church, and it should 
be the aim of all humanists who 
desire freedom of religion to 
eradicate it entirely from the 
educational scene, among others. 
Mr Griffin’s ideas are surely 
retrogressive. 

If I have seemed rather dog- 
matic in these paragraphs, it is 
because I deplore the increasing 
tendency among humanists to 
make a list of humanist ‘sins’ 
or a humanist ‘Ten Command- 
ments’. The one in vogue at the 
moment is ‘Thou shalt not be 
dogmatic’. As I neither admit 
to sin nor wish to conform, I 
shall continue to be dogmatic 
when the occasion demands, and 
I hope other true humanists will 
continue to use their individual 
discretion in a similar manner. 
—C. H. TepMAN, London, W1. 


Sir,—May I very heartily 
support the plea of F. R. 
Griffin for a more constructive 
attitude by humanists, both to 
the conception of humanism as 
a religion and to the establish- 
ment of its claim to a share in 
the religious instruction given in 
schools under the Education 
Act, 1944? Many of us have 
long been advocates of specific- 
ally ‘moral education’ in schools, 
but there are advantages in 
accepting the wider term be- 
cause it is embodied in the law 
without any specific mention of 
Christianity and thus provides 
a reasonable basis for our claim 
to share with the Christian, 
Jewish, and other religions in its 
provision. 

The present concern about 
juvenile delinquency is a dem- 
onstration that the exclusively 
Christian instruction’ which is 
given in schools is ineffective in 
providing a satisfactory moral 
background to a large number 
of teenagers. While it may be 
argued that this is a matter in 
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which parents also have a re- 
sponsibility, this does not dis- 
pose of the duty of the State to 
ensure that children leave 
school, not only with a firm 
foundation of knowledge for 
the sort of career they propose 
to follow but also with an ade- 
quate appreciation of their 
personal and social obligations. 
This is not satisfactorily furn- 
ished by reading ancient Scrip- 
tures, hymns and prayers, of one 
of the world religions. Limited 
and superficial attempts have 
been made in the upper forms 
to include in the religious in- 
struction programme some ac- 
count of other religions, includ- 
ing humanism, but they have 
always been accompanied by a 
Christian comment, usually 
critical. This attempt to establish 
a monopoly view of mankind’s 
moral responsibility was always 
indefensible but today, faced as 
we are with the risk of nuclear 
destruction because of the lack 
of an international standard of 
morality, it is a mockery of the 
very conception of religion and 
morals——J. HENRY LLoyp, Wel- 
wyn Garden City, Herts. 


Sir,—The article by F. R. 
Griffin raises some extremely 
important questions which we 
all ought to ponder, whether we 
are humanist teachers or hum- 
anists working in other spheres 
than education. It is especially 
interesting that this article 
should appear at the same time 
as Sir Julian Huxley’s comment 
on ‘Science and Human Values’, 
which in turn has been written 
as a comment on Sir Charles 
Snow’s ‘The Two Cultures’. 

Humanists have to decide 
whether they wish to adopt a 
scientific attitude or a religious 
attitude, or, as I prefer Bronow- 
ski’s ideal, have the mind of the 
scientist and the eye of the poet. 
I agree, as F. R. Griffin points 
out, that the agreed syllabuses 
of religious instruction adopted 
by the various local education 
authorities need revision in the 
light of continuing archzologi- 
cal evidence and opinion, and 
also to include some reference 
to the latest Biblical research 
following the finding of the 


Dead Sea scrolls. This is surely 
the job for orthodox Christians; 
humanists on the other hand 
might be setting up research 
teams to write books and pam. 
phlets on the introduction of 
scientific method in _ teacher 
training establishments on the 
lines of Sir Julian Huxley’s 
recommendations. If the world 
view of history became the ac- 
cepted background for general 
education, the history of man’s 
religious development and of his 
many religions would become 
an integral part of such a frame. 
work. 

Changes in society may be 
political or economic in origin, 
but the atmosphere of modern 
democratic communities depends 
on their educational systems ; as 
humanists, we should be work- 
ing towards the goal of a com- 
pletely enlightened society. On 
the road to this goal we need 
the stimulus of educational re- 
formers like F. R. Griffin and 
Sir Julian Huxley, however dif- 
ferent their ideas may be.— 
GEORGE CHAMPLIN, Stevenage. 








SEPTEMBER SOLUTION 


ACROSS: 1, gos(sip hon)our; 7, Ho(nour 
is h)oped; 8, d(awn in g)azing; 9, spa(re 
coil s)tays a short; 10, mot(or a cle)ar; 
12, fe(el it e)ver; 13, Fi(re d)rill; 14, T(wo 
n)uns; 15, wther)e; 16, i(van) the; 117, 
feel(s cold)er; 21, sing(le vers)e; 22, Saint(s 
hallowed; 23, An e(mir age)d; 24, be(ar 
mad as); 25, he(re vert) I go. 





DOWN: 
S(pent 


1, wi(sh a dow)ser; 2, 


poet 
agon)ising; 3, h(Ound le)ash; 
4, be(fore stalling; 5, he(ar row)ed; 
6, yo alterjed; 11, s(elect or a Jot; 
13, ba(re leg at E)ton; 14, yello(w as 
her s)kin; 18, dia(dem I se)lect; 19, cobr(a 
scent)ed; 20, an(gle an)d. 


The three winners were: 
1. W. Duff, Belfast 
2. Mrs D. M. Scott, Peterborough 
3. Miss D. Simpson, London, SW19 
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E deeply regret to an- 
nounce the death of 
Lord Haden Guest, an 


honorary associate of the RPA 
since 1952. Born in 1877, the 
son Of a Manchester doctor, he 
received his medical training at 
London Hospital. He entered 
Parliament in 1923 as Labour 
member for North Southwark. 
From 1937-50 he represented 
North Islington in Parliament 
and was a member of the West 
Africa Commission to Nigeria 
and the Gold Coast. He trav- 
elled extensively and founded 
the Labour Party Common- 


, wealth Group and the Anglo- 


French Committee of the Red 
Cross Society and Order of St 
John. His wide sympathies and 
specialized knowledge, especially 
of health matters, made him a 
valuable asset to his Party, but 
he was liked and respected on 
both sides of the House. When 
he was made a Baron he became 
Assistant Opposition Whip in 
the House of Lords and a Lord- 
in-Waiting to the King (Febru- 
ary-October 1951). Like the late 
Aneurin Bevan, he was a life- 
long rationalist. He made no 
secret of it. The funeral took 
place at Islington crematorium. 
By a curious anomaly the 
Queen’s representative does not 
attend cremation services. Trib- 
utes were paid by Dr E. H. R. 
Altounyan, Lord Lawson, and 
Alderman H. J. L. Lygoe. We 
offer our sympathy to Lady 
Haden Guest and family. 


* * * 


A member in Tanganyika 
sends an amusing account of a 
recent visit by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. ‘Dr Fisher ad- 
dressed the Tanganyika Cultural 
Society, which is our one multi- 
racial seriously minded social 
body. Such ‘ scientific facts’ as 
he gave were incorrect: for the 
sake of a laboured cheap gibe 
at scientific humanism he mis- 
quoted Russell and attributed to 
him views he has never held. 
His analysis of the rise of the 
growth of Law could have been 
tefuted by a first year student of 





HUMANIST FRONT 


Sociology. His logic was full of 
non sequiturs and excluded mid- 
dies. If it hadn’t been so tragic 
it would have been a pathetic 
farce. 

* * * 

The editor of J.M., the journal 
of the British Interlingue Asso- 
ciation, would be pleased to con- 
sider articles of about 750-1000 
words. They can be on any sub- 
ject provided it is treated from 
a humanist point of view. The 
address is 115 Barrowdale 
Drive, Worcester. 

* * * 


Those who have urged that 
more emphasis should be given 
to the constructive aspects of 
humanism will find contributions 
of permanent value in the 
Rationalist Annual, 1961, which 
will be published in January. In 
addition to Prof P. H. Nowell- 
Smith’s philosophical paper, con- 


trasting religious and secular | 


morality, Prof C. D. Darlington 
approaches the subject as a 
geneticist, Mr R. Osborn from 
a psychological angle, Dr 
Edward Glover writes on crime, 
Dr Wilfred Taylor discusses free 
will and brain function, Prof E. 
Grebenik deals with the history 
of birth control. Other contri- 
butions include Prof J. B. S. 
Haldane on ‘The Dark Reli- 
gions’, Dr Victor Purcell on 
‘Imagination and the Rational- 
ist?’ and Mr Meyrick Carré on 
‘Free Thinking Puritans’. 


Group Activities 


Tunbridge Wells Humanist 





| MAIDSTONE.—Mrs 


HUMANIST 
GROUPS 


and Names of Secretaries 


ABERDEEN.—Tom Fyfe (Chairman), 
176 Garthdee Rd, “Aberdeen. 
BASILDON.—Mrs H. de Manbey, 68 
Honeypot Lane, Basildon, Essex. 
BIRMINGHAM.—Colin Campbell, 
Walmley Rd, Sutton Coldfield. 
BRIGHTON & HOVE.—Miss Carew, 97 
Valley Drive, Brighton 5. 
CARDIFF.—W. T. Morgan, 
St, Cardiff. 

CENTRAL MIDDLESEX YOUNG HU- 
MANISTS.—J. M. Chappell, 459 Oldfield 
Lane, Greenford, Middlesex. 
CHISWICK.—H. Penfold, 22 Standish 
Rd, W6. 

COVENTRY.—Mrs Brockway, 76 Monks- 
wood Crescent, Bell Green, Coventry. 
DUNDEE.—Geo. A. Combe, Roseneath, 
Wormit, Fife. 

EAST SURREY.—W. Edwardes, 5 Rus- 
sell Hill, Purley. 

EDINBURGH.—Mrs B. M._ Walsh, 
‘Flowerfield’, Loanhead, Midlothian. 
GLASGOW.—Charles Watters, 17 Kil- 
muir Crescent, Thornliebank, Giffnock, 
Glasgow. 

HARLOW.—Charles W. Marshall, 28 
Waterhouse Moor, Harlow, Essex. 
HARROW.—H. Young, 22 Malpas Ave, 
Pinner, Middx. Meetings at the West 
House, West End Lane, Pinner. 

LEEDS: & DISTRICT.—R. Deans, 17 
Midland Rd, Leeds 6. 

LONDON, SE.—Miss Barbara Smoker, 
86 Dalmain Road, SE23 (FOR 9861). 
LONDON, SW.—B. Martin, Mulberry 
Lodge, Barnes Common, SW13. 

Mary Baker, 22 
Harple Lane, Detling, Maidstone. 
MANCHESTER.—Arthur Lowe, 5 Gar- 
brook Avenue, Manchester 9. 

NORTH STAFFS.—J. W. Hawthorne, 1 
Fairbank Avenue, Oakhill, Stoke-on-Trent. 
ORPINGTON. —J. A. Hutcheon, 9 
Oregon Square, Orpington, Kent. 
SLOUGH.—J. Radford, Green Ginger 
Hollow, Rogers Lane, Stoke Poges. 
SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.—H. Feuchtwanger, 
12 Cedar Rd, Thundersley, Essex. 
SUTTON.—Mrs M. Mepham, = Fair- 
view Kd, Sutton, Surrey (VIG 8 
TEES-SIDE.—Mrs D. Goundry, “ Sidlaw 
Rd, Billingham-on-Tees, Co Durham. 
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11 Heath 


| TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—Leslie Johnson, 


Group, 3 Eden Road, Tunbridge | 


Wells. 
pm, N. Smart, ‘Buddhism’. 
Southend & District Humanist 
Society, Leigh Community & 
Youth Centre, Elm Road, Leigh- 


Sunday, October 30, 7.30 | 


on-Sea. Saturday, October 29, 7 | 


pm, Discussion, opened by T. 
Whiteside, ‘Worlds in Collision’. 
Sutton Humanist Group, Red 
Cross House, 11 Park Hill, Car- 
shalton Beeches. Saturday, 
ber 15, 7.30 pm, L. J. Fischer, 
‘Papacy through the Ages’. 
Brighton & Hove 
Group, Arnold House Hotel, 
Montpelier Terrace, Brighton. 
Sunday, October 2, 5.30 pm, R. 
Sutton, ‘Why I am a Humanist’. 


Humanist | sourH AFRICA, 


Octo- | 


Frog Cottage, Murray Rd, Tunbridge Wells. 
TYNESIDE.—F. R. Griffin, 5 Kirkstone 
Gardens, High Heaton, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne 7. 





BRITA ESPERANTO-HUMANISTARO. 
—G. Dickinson, 21 Gribble Rd, Liver- 
pool 10 

GLASGOW HUMANIST FELLOWSHIP. 
—T. Bauchop, 37 Bank St, Glasgow, W2. 
HAMPSTEAD HUMANIST SOCIETY. 
—G. Elkan, 42a Westbere Rd, London, 
NW2. 

MERSEYSIDE RATIONALIST DISCUS- 
SION GROUP.—F. Jefferies, 18 Massey 
Park, Wallasey, Cheshire. 
RATIONALIST ASSOCIATION OF 
P.O. Box 11221, 
Johannesburg. 


| YOUNG HUMANISTS.—P. R. Crellin 


Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, WC1. 
Meetings every Monday at 7.30 pm. 
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“ ‘THE HUMANIST PRIZE CROSSWORD 


The sender of the first correct solution to be the value of half a guinea each. Entries sh 
opened will receive a prize of a book token, be addressed to ‘The Humanist Crossword ’, 
value one guinea. The second and third correct Drury »-Lane, London, WC2, and must 
solutions opened will be awarded book tokens to received not later than Friday, October 14 




















CLUES ACROSS 30 Charlie on the make ; f 2 3 4 S 6 7 8 
1 This youngster might skin tee to name Thackeray! 
sh! ¢ 
6 Coconut product for 31 ee ro) fs about ward 7o 
‘ — policeman ©) 9 
A lute is no more than 
the world (7) Gas eae 
10 Plant for a thousand 1 Rested. sy a vase; on 
fencers (7) wise wild parties! 7) 12 C /F 
3 : ; 2 Musical pipes (5) 
eT Model of father, ill-dressed s 
13 The devil! I leave the 4 Dilatory pagan (8) 
Zulu army! G3) 5 A Greek gift on board (6) 76 17 8 
15 Sum up the child (3) 6 The Greek ones never 
16 Agreed (8) come! (7) | "S 
18 “Ad * *ave silence in 7 so aay tye» gua s 
class ne? 
20 Greek particle for a 8 — like the 20 22 
Scot (6) ’ 12 Point back to the fox (3) 24 
22 Wire butter substitute 14 Real dabs at history! (11) 
allowed to come back (8) 17 Asa ration might restore 
24 Song returned at 17’s health (9) 25 27 
end (3) 19 Survives (8) 
25 Reposed at start of 1dn, 21 She provided her own 
@) 22 — i the neck (3) 
26 Sieges clothed for profit- . . 
able returns (11) a" and white weasels 29 
28 Stone for fairy’s dowry 24 Incarnation (6) 
(7) 27 Uncle’s favourite (5) 
29 Straightforward—and not 28 Father (or uncle?) goes to 30 7 
waxy! (7) Eton for a ginger-beer! 
t 

















THE RATIONALIST PRESS ASSOCIATION, 40 DRURY LANE, LONDON, WC2. Telephone: Covent Garden 2077 





. The Rationalist 


Please show this to a friend 


Press Association was founded by 
Charles A. Watts in 1899, and its objects are: To encour- 
age a rational approach to human problems; To provide 
a constructive alternative to the religious view of life; 
To promote the maximum use of science for human wel- 
fare; To defend freedom of thought and civil liberties; 
To publish books, pamphlets, and periodicals, and to 
sponsor conferences and campaigns designed to further 
these aims and all they entail. 


ALL MEMBERS RECEIVE : 

Tue Humanist (monthly for one year from date of 
joining) and THE RATIONALIST ANNUAL (published 
each January). 





‘TY 
RPA MEMBERSHIP FORM J 


I accept your Special Offer in The 
Humanist and enclose £1 1s 
($3.50) entitling me to member- 
ship of the Rationalist Press 
Association for one year from date 
of enrolment. I am in agreement 
with the objects of the Association 
and undertake to abide by the 
Rules and Regulations set forth 
in the Memorandum and Articles 
of Association.* 


[BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE] 





SPECIAL ENROLMENT OFFER =. 
New members will also receive the following books FREE | See ee eee eee er 
: TITLE J Initials Surname 
THe THINKER’s HanpBook. By Hector Hawton. 256 pp. II 55s ers ncininct ctnnaae 
AN Easy OUTLINE OF ASTRONOMY. By M. Davidson, 
ia te + Pi teeeieemeeetopmneeriemaenroate 

‘Tie Comores. OF Lire. By J. 5: Deacon. B76 pp. a tee re 

ICAI os sick assess cnc eee 


THE RATIONALIST ANNUAL, 1960. 88 pp. 





*Free on request 
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